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‘SEL ECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF CLASSES IN 
‘MIDDLE WESTERN COMMUNITY* 


Aucust B. Hottin 


INTRODUCTION 
the countyseat of “Home” and the 


HIS PAPER is concerned with a descrip- _- 
T tion of a series of cultural character- , only. town in the county with a population, ae 
above 2,500. All types of retail and — 
businesses, services, and professions common 
to a prosperous countyseat town of this size 
found here. In addition, it has a locally- 
owned daily newspaper, hospital, and a cen- 
Elmtown’s social structure is composed of 
five strata* whose members understand with 
varying degrees of precision how each ranks 4 


duction of small grains and soy beans as in the hierarchical order. Assignment to a 
~ secondary crops. ‘Coal mines and three large “given stra stratum or class within the social struc- 
“factories give the community an industrial ture appears to be dependent upon the pos- 


_— BY American Culture traits that are evaluated by the mem- 
_* Adapted from a paper given before American 
_ Sociological Society at the annual meeting, Decem- bers of the cenmmuntty as appropriate to that 
*The town’s population was about 6, 200 in 
comprised the remainder, 3,800, and was distributed 


istics associated with four strata of a 
_ social structure in a Middle Western com- 
munity of some 10,000 population,’ which 
shall hereafter call “Elmtown. Elm- 
_ town is an all white community located near 
— the center of the corn belt on a rich glaciated 
“4 plain bisected by a navigable river. Its highly 
mechanized agricultural activities are in- 


7 _ tegrated around corn and hogs, with the pro- a 


over the 160 square miles of communal area. = __ The data used i =5 this paper were collected ‘ 
a Materials discussed here are taken from an ex- . = two different sources. On the one hand, 

focused on the relationships between he behavior The largest factory normally employed ( 1939- 
of the adolescents and the position their-families 41) between 450 and 600; the next sized one 200 


occupy in the social structure of the community. 3 to 250; and the smallest 40 to 50 persons, Seta om ire 


tensive study of 735 adolescents of high school age 


_ ‘The field work was completed between June, 1041 axe The terminology used here is that developed 
and December, 1042. = ~~~ Kingsley Davis, “A Conceptional Analysis of 
This study was made possible by a Post Doctoral Stratification,” American Sociological Review, 7: 
Training Fellowship from the Social 309-321, Je. 1942. Also see Kingsley Davis and 
Science Research Council in 1941-42, and grants-in-— Wilbert E. Moore, “Some Principles of Stratifica- a 
aid from the Graduate School, Indiana University, tion,” American Sociological Review, 10:242-249, 
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AMERICAN | CIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
the stratification was accomplished by cluster of “typical” traits is 
‘rating procedure developed in the com. rather than deviant ones. However, the traits 
munity;* on the other, the materials. dis- are not forced into a @ procrustean | bed for the 
- cussed under each class were collected direct- 7 sake of typology, e even though the characteri. "4 
ly from the families concerned, and sources — zation of cultural patterns associated with 
other than the raters by the use of oe each stratum is our general objective. .More- 
ules, interviews, and other appropriate field 0% over, our concern is not with the number of Tt 


TABLE I. MEAN RaTE(p) Scores oF CLassEs, NUMBER OF RATERS, AND NuMBER OF CASES BY CLASS 


4 
Mean Rated | A D. No. of Mean No. | No. of 


1 The data on families in Class I are combined with Class II hereafter in the tabular materials. we Perr 


3 2 Persons assigned to each class by each rater were given a weighted score. The weights used were Class I, 

: an Class II, 2; Class III, 3;{Class IV, 4; Class V, 5. The interval is the theoretical range of scores, except for 

Classes I and V, where the functional intervals were dnly one-half of the theoretical range; that is, T.50 to 1.0 

3 Average deviation was calculated from the mean. topics ee. 

to the 


_ techniques. The scores essential _ Classes, but with how fruitful the ol 


stratification of the families of the 735 cases may be in understanding the -organiza-— 
in the tion and function the community as a 

CHARACTERISTICS OF FOUR STRATA “Th 
ie? me 31 Raters placed the families of the 735 adoles- _ Almost exactly one-half of the families in “Be 
cents in the social structure. The technique followed 


differs from the rating devices used by a number Class shave achieved their positions 
| sociologists in the past decade in that it was — through their own efforts (the ‘remainder a 
Tice on the use of a standardized Control List of | - have inherited them), but a further rise is ; 
_ 20 families. See: Wilson Gee, “A Qualitative aly virtually impossible as their origins are too 
_ of Rural Depopulation in s Single Township: -_ known and not enough time has elapsed — 
1900-1930,” American Journal of Sociology, 33: 
210-221, Se. 1933; Carl Frederick Reuss, “A Quali- between the start of their ascent and the — | 
a tative Study of Depopulation in a Remote Rural present to accord them recognition within 


‘i District : 1900-1930,” Rural Sociology, 2 :66-75, Mar, Class I. Psychologically, Class II persons are 


1937; George A. Lundberg, “The Measurement of aware of the prestige differential between J 3s. 


Socio-economic Status,” American Sociological Re- 
5:29-30, Fe. 1940; Edgar A. Schuler, “Social themselves and Class I. Nevertheless, they 
and Economic Status in a Louisiana Hills Com- attempt to identify themselves with it in “given 
munity,” Rural Sociology, §:69-87, Mar. 1940; : every possible way and exaggerate the social Statist 
Harold F. Kaufman, Prestige Classes in a New York — - distance between themselves and Class Il. eA 


Rural Community, Memoir 260, Cornell Universit 
a Agricultural Gentes Station, Ithaca, New — * Income i is earned lar gely by the male — politi 
! 3-46; Harold F. Kaufman, “Members of a actively follows a profession, operates bers | 
Rural Community as Judges of 4 _ a family-owned business, industry, or farm, 

cedures used are described in a pra er as Class I is omitted here since only four families and $ 
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"CHARACTERISTICS. OF CLASSES 
is engaged as a executive in an associations, such as Chamber of 
enterprise owned by Class I families. (See Rotary, Masons, country club, and the major 
_ Table III) Family income may be supple- | ‘political: parties. ‘The women are as active as 
mented by income a farm or two, the men within their own sphere. A con- 
‘but seldom all, family income is spent TaBLe TIL. Occupationat Group OF FATHER 
“daily living. Security rather than wealth 
pears to be the economic goal. They were = 
~ successful enough in the depression years to = 
avoid all types of direct public 
counts in the local banks. In a crisis bank ar 23) ae 
credit is available and used when necessary. bi 
_ Another important point is that lawyers are sales * 
— used extensively i in normal business activities Skilled Craftsmen. 
rather than in a crisis only. -skilled Ma- 
Class tors attention upon t chine Operators 


1 Classes | IT are not included in the chi 
“Down by the | > | munity affairs without the donors receiving 
“North of the Tracks”.| or expecting any direct, tangible compensa- 
“Below the Canal”... tion for their efforts other than the pleasure 
derived from the manipulation of human | Te- 
_lationships in a controversial situation. As” 


or, the outwardly prominent prestige bearers of 
Coe C=. 7138 community leadership, they are generally 


chi 100k to them for community betterment. Few 
‘square analysis or the coefficient of contingency. _ ai people realize these overt community leaders _ 
These cells were combined in the chi square anal- may be controlled, and often are, from behind 


*C=Coefficient of Conti C= ffi ent of 
contingency corrected for broad grouping by All of these families paid personal 


given in Thomas C. McCormick, Elementary "taxes, per cent owned real estate, 

Statistics, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1941, p. 207. and 80 per - cent owned the home they lived — 
The town dwellers lived in the two highest 
‘Political processes; consequently, its ‘mem- ranking residential areas (Table IT), with 

bers are hyperactive in the power wielding 54 per cent in the ‘ “400” ’ and 46 per esd 


in the “Old Residential” area. The homes, 
"Annual family incomes ranged between $3, 


Ecological areas are arranged in order of respected by the bulk of the population who 


and $10,000, with the mode at $4,500 and the While not as large as those of Class I, are 


inters rsed in the same areas. The are 
Mean at $4,650. These are 1941 ; 
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REVIEW 
well kept, t, and furnished nicely. An auto- _solidating a desirable future. The are | 


shall be a new one, preferably but not girls are a desirable marriage 
necessarily so; and in excellent repair. after an education has been secured. 
_ Class II wives are homemakers and ‘the _ Church affiliation and active participation - 
r family’s social secretary.* Their homes are in religious affairs are emphasized. Class II 
_ well-managed and run with the help of one _ is relied upon by the ministers for lay leader- 
general servant or with hourly services of in church activities. Religious goals are 
a cleaning woman. Although their homes are achieved through church work, such as  din- 
a source of pride, an ambitious wife must ners, welfare drives, Sunday School, inteien- 
not allow her home interests to out-weigh ary societies, and young people’s affairs, ' 
community activities. Their community instead “of through large pecuniary pledges: 7 
activities generally are arranged to take place as is the rule in Class I. 
om, in the afternoons; only occasionally is the ‘The adults of Class II ‘the 
wife expected to be o ut in the evening, since — highly educated p persons in the “community 
_ this is the time the husband will be free (Table V). Education is viewed as a requisite 
a a his occupational restrictions. ‘However, to success in business, and indispensable in 
the professions. The college educated males 
‘ 1 numerous, he is home only a few nights a = concentrated i in the large aha, only 
week. ‘Thus, the home tends to be a = 


= 


are all in business enterprises eR one kind 


a ends. or another. Those who achieved success with- 
Approximately four out of five families out a college education admit the lack of it, 


come from pioneer American stock. The re- often in an indirect way; and indicate, none 
2 mainder trace their origins directly to Nor- too subtly, they believe they could have gone : 

-wegian, German, and Irish elements who much farther if they had been better edu- 
G 
have lived in the area for three { generations; cated. Both college and non-college parents 
no ethnic groups are represented. _ emphasize to their children the need for 

Marriage occurs in the middle twenties college’ education, 

between persons of approximately the same Class II families do not have the time or 
educational and economic backgrounds. Since the money to travel extensively, but | 

Class IT is upwardly t mobile, marriages with usually make a few trips each year to a 
= Class I persons are preferred by II’s but not — neighboring city to shop, to attend the 

“by T's. Marriages between equals are ap- theater or an inter- collegiate football game. 


proved, those between a Il and a Their vacations are spent in automobile trips 
- not, but they are tolerated when they occur. =~ various parts of the country or in a rented — 
marriages occur below this level. Mar- cabin at one of the northern lakes. The 
riage is for life, not until divorce breaks it. "younger children go to summer camp for a | 
Children are expected and, in most ¢ cases, - few weeks, but the older boys work in the © 
desired and planned; thus, families are small fields or in the town’s stores. The adults 
_ in size.° The mother is confined in a hospital make only limited use of public recreational 
in a distant city and cared for by a specialist; — facilities, such as ay" and clea ery as 
the local hospital is seldom Parents 


Only I wife out of 31 was gainfully 
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a ba _ give them advantages they may not have togethers in the homes where the numerous ij e 

themselves. The children expect their cliques of husbands and wives drink, eat, in 1, 
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Class have strong feelings hot * 


them they see the Is, who they realize are © 


i 


income, higher education, and leadership in 
7 the prestige- giving activities—traits they too 


| 4 Is, IIIs look down upon IVs as the common — 


4 foremen. Others are clerks in the mill offices, 
of the wives were gainfully em; employed outside 


operated small businesses, such as corner 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CLASSES” 


counts and three ‘out of four had savings 
accounts. Bank credit was available to those 
who had savings accounts, insurance pore, 
and owned real property. One-fifth however, 

did not have bank credit and resorted to the 


higher in prestige because of their — 
local small loans broker to tide them 


7 od position in the social structure. Above 


ie lineage, and way of life. Likewise, 


"they know the IIs occupy a position superior a crisis. Class III families invest their small 
‘to their own but a position that rests on savings in real estate, insurance, or specula- 


different bases: dignified occupations, more _ tive enterprises, only to lose much of it to 
financial sharpers. Lawyers are not consulted 


as guides to business activities before ection 
; taken, , but. afterwards difficulty 


possess, , but not in such generous amounts. 
“Ils strive to live i in the better residential 


community activities and the fact that = Tabl 
IIs identify themselves | psychologically y with 2768S and, in large part, , the ey succeed (Ta 
Class I, and many times act as its agents Sixty-one the 
“in community enterprises builds r ‘resentment Ownec ass IIT families have suffi cient in- 
for the conveniences and comforts of 


life, possibly part-time help, money for a 


man,” but they do not condemn or scorn vacation each mage 
“them as many IIIs trace: their immediate — scriptions, sutomoniles, and other 
externals of a successful standard of =. i 


back round to this stratum. Pro ectionatel 
P no. that may be typified as comfort without 


Elmtown. Mills found evidences of the same in price, and standardized 
“thing i in Central City. 11 as to the kind of articles in a room, one 
fe profits, fees, might almost say the way they are arranged. 

_ Descendents of the ethnic groups that 


salaries earned by both the father and the 
- mother. 2 The men largely own and operate : settled in Elmtown a half century and more > _ 


small retail businesses, own medium sized a. ago are rep ne disproportionately in 
farms, operate os large. tenants,”* or pursue | this stratum.*® Since ethnic 


‘the lemme f M hly connected directly with religious affiliations 
= Tess ser_ professions. hig in most families, the Catholic and Lutheran 


churches claim large blocks of Class III peo- __ 
ple. The distribution of religious affiliation in| 

_ the several classes is shown in Table IV. Ln Bey 
ae Church activities, such as guilds, study 
groups, missionary societies, and welfare or- = 


groceries, co, ond ‘shops. ganizations are kept alive, in large measure, 
All families maintained commercial by Class Church attendance and 


the banks, and other businesses. -One-sixth 


‘the home largely as small professionals, some 


church work are major functions in their 


‘Wright Mills, “The Middle Classes in Home ownership is almost universal among the 


Middle- Sized Cities,” American Sociological Review, small business and professionals, but only 43 per 
11:§20-529, O. 1946. cent of the farm families were owners, and one-— 
a 
_ ™¥Family income ranged from $2,0c0 to $4,000 third of the foremen, salesmen, and service workers — 
in 1941 with the mode at $2,800-$2,899, and a owned their homes, 

mean ™30 per cent were of Norwegian descent, 20 
as medium sized farm owner usually operates — per cent Irish, and 10 per cent German. No “Poles,” é 
his own farm. In size it ranges from 1 50 to 300 however, had achieved a Class III station. The re- 


acres, A large tenant is one who operates . €s 300 or maining 40 per cent traced their descent to Ameri- 
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as IV. RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION BY CLASS o) do not “1 ‘run around ad with anes: men’ to any 


appreciable extent, and they | bitterly ¢ con- 
demn a woman who does. Class is as 


Affiliation 


45 | | Te: and wome women. (See Table V) 


others*} om | 1s 


158 312 


x? = 244.4319 
C=.50 =.58 j 
Created by the official merger of the Presbyter 
and Congregational groups, and the unofficial affiliation College!. \ om 
4 of local Episcopalians, School...} 
Free Methodist, Pentacostal, Church of God, g-11 Grades...| 
Christ Scientist, Pilgrim Holiness. ‘Sth Grade.....| 


Less than sth 


lives. While the women are as likely. “Grade 
to be avid church workers as men, there 
a significantly higher average attendance at 35° 312 230 | 735 
_ church services among both men and women a ¥ 
in any y other class.?* * Regular church -2504 C=.64 
attendance appears to confer a kind of moral B. 
peculiar to Class III. T hese 
people along with the IIs run the activities Colleget....... 
of the socially desirable churches—Feder- 55 | 39 
ated, Methodist, Lutheran, Catholic, and Grade... 
Baptist. 5-7 Grades. . 
‘Marriage occurs a year younger than in Less than sth 5 
Class II and the women give birth to their 2} 
first child 18 months earlier in life than Class Total..... 35 | 
_ II. Class III women also have more children © a 
than Class II women; practically all babies 6439 P<.o1C=.62 C=.84 
are delivered in the local hospital. Strict 
sexual fidelity is required of the wives, but ‘'Redalen all formal training beyond high , school, 


_ the husbands are known, on occasion, “to ’ on as college, university, professional, and voca- 
____ tional courses. It ranged from 6 months to 8 years in 


” 


each family. These ratings were analyzed by chi ay It has often been observed that Americans 
a: for significance of difference and association. are joiners; this is particularly true in Class | 
i For father’s church activity with a 20 cell table and ~ III where membership in many associations, 


18 degrees of freedom X* = 239; the coefficient of — he ales 
contingency for the raw scores was .49; when implemented by active participation, confers J 


_ for broad groupings it was .s5. The con- high prestige within the class, to be elected 


tingency table for the mother’s activity had 20 cells of to an office, or to be on a committee adds 
and 18 degrees of freedom, X° = 350; the coefficient 4 few additional cubits. The most coveted 


_of contingency, uncorrected was .57, corrected .66. 
The mean size of Class TIT families was 3.6; memberships are the members com and Ro- 


standard deviation 1.9. for most of th their come 
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Classes I and Although’ could not -archy, and “they resent the attitudes ‘most 
“make the grade” to these relatively exclusive persons in the higher classes exhibit toward 
"organizations i in appreciable numbers, a few them. They discriminate sharply between 
_ did, thus preserving the traditional belief that “people like us” ” and the “socially ambitious” 
“one can go anywhere if he only has the stuff IIIs who they believe “ put on airs” they do 
no not rightfully des deserve. Conversely, they are 
_ Although Political activity” is more wide- convinced Vs are inferior to themselves be- 
spread than in any other stratum, and from cause they live in hovels and shacks, are 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the several dirty, immoral, and do not ; “try to get 
county ; offices are staffed by persons either ahead.” Consequently, a self-respecting IV 
elected or appointed from this class, these avoids contact with Vs whenever possible.On 
facts do not lead to the conclusion that Class the whole, Class IV people consider them- 
is ‘politically powerful. On the contrary, selves to be “the backbone com- 
it looks to Classes I and II for leadership. munity.” The higher ranking classes do not 
politically active IIIs resent their expect community leadership fi from Class Iv, 7 


- subordinate positions in the political system 
_ in view of the work they do, but their con- 4 pay “taxes, | vote right, pay their bills, and = 


trol is limited by all policy- making offices 
_ being in the hands of the higher classes, 


Class III advertises its activities in the 


buy the things they r need locally while ‘the 
higher classes provide the direction and reap 
the profits from their efforts. = 


_ “Society” column of the local paper. When Class IV members are employees who work 


Mrs. . John P. Doe gives a party or chairmans. 


‘wages day after day on the farms, in 


an activity, she is expected to “write a piece” — the mines, the mills, and the shops of Elm- = 


for the paper which tells when and where 
é “the party occurred, who was there, the kind © 
“of entertainment offered, the refreshments 


town.?? Although class folkways indicated r 
the family should be supported by the 
father, 30 per cent of the “mothers were 
‘gainfully employed outside the home either — 


decorations. If she does not, her friends are as ‘supplementary or chief breadwinner in 
likely to inquire why she did not have a occupations that carry little prestige and low 

” Afternoon affairs are _ hourly « or weekly wages. 2° Their i income was 
advertised in this manner and, in most cases, large enough | to provide the necessities of 
mixed Saturday evening parties attended by _ life, a few comforts, but few, if any, luxuries. 


piece in the paper.’ 


and | a detailed | description of the 


— Pty out of town for almost any 


Class I persons, on the other hand, avoid 


name in the paper adds to one’s 


Family income ‘was be as it was earned; 


i only 3 5 per cent either owned or were oie 


personal publicity; IIs do not seek it—as a home.” ‘Thirty-five per cent had small | 


 arule, they try to keep from being mentioned 
_ ™ The chances were 1 o I against a 3 


- father owning a business. When he did, it was a 


wer Registry for Elmtown, May, 1941. A very small — 


frequently in in the press. 


Class IV persons are aware of the 


position they occupy in the prestige hier 


15 per cent of the country club’s membership 
10 per cent of Rotary came from Class III 


very small one, as defined by Dun and Bradstreet’s 


business is therein defined as one with a value be- ; 
tween $500 to $2,000 


- ™Annual family incomes ranged from $800 to 
$,700, with the mode at $1,500 to $1,509 and a 


™ The point | should be made here that these - 


families. However, 84 per cent of the Lion’s Club - families were in the prime of life; the mean age ~ 


_Membership was drawn from the III fathers. The the father was 45.5 years and the mother 42.1 years. 


_ picture was similar for the exclusive v women’s or- 


ganizations, 


ia 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 4 
commercial bank 2 accounts and 17 per i mother does her own housework. with 


Yq little salons men, and the craft and skilled Thee is no help except in an emergency, 
workers. Laborers and service workers had such as childbirth or illness; then, it 
commercial a accounts in but 11 per cent of is dispensed with as soon as possible. The 

the cases. Bank credit was available to ap- wife and mother’s role in the community is 
proximately two families out of five. The by domestic duties. She 
Tocal s small loans broker acted as the credit judged by the way she keeps her house, 

I _ agency for families who did not have bank _ dresses her children, and manages the family 
budget. The community doe: does not expect these 
4 ‘ Although m many families were on relief dur- _ women to join the Women’s Club or other 

Be. the worst years of the depression in the social organizations and they are discrimi- 

-1930’s ’s, specific data a were not available nated against if they | have ambitions along 
+ the county and it was not considered ad- this line. The men are judged by how well — 
" visable to ask the families directly about — they provide and by their moral actions, 
their relief experiences. The Supervisor of ‘not by their business or “organizational c 

December 1941, gave township relief to 8 per ormal educational experience is limited 
of the families for periods varying from almost exclusively” to elementary and high 
one month to three years. None of these cases_ schools. The Class IV adult might be char- 

involved “total relief.” On the contrary, the acterized Titerate, but not educated. (See 

i relief given acted as a subsidy to a family Table V). 
dire need that could not get help else- Many claimed they had 
5 a where. No family in the higher classes found eo nor money to support the churches, 


it necessary to “go on relief.” } and one- -third indicated hostility. 


All ethnic elements are found in Class IV. religion for one reason or another. Fourteen 

& Elmtown proper their homes are found _ per cent had no affiliation with a local church, 

se 2 all residential areas, as Table II shows, and out of those who did, two- thirds of the 

= ‘but they are » largely excluded from the best . fathers and one-half of the mothers did not 4 
== area economic end attend church services. These people claimed 

to be church members, | but by the practical j 


family pattern is in church activities, they were ‘not.2* 
rom that found in the higher classes. Mar class may be as devout as the higher > onl q 


riage between n class equals is? the rule, but its members do not work on church 


though a small minority marry one class boards, committees, and societies. When they 

up or down. Males marry in their very early do, “especially i in the high prestige churches, 
oe twenties and females in the late teens. Chil- they are most likely to be found in ‘mei 

dren normally are born from 9g to 18 months — "positions. For instance, the chances are ell 

_ after marriage, 72 and more are born — per 20 to 1 that an active Class IV TV woman in 

than in Class Il. desr Also, the the Methodist let us “say, will be 


55 per cent of Class Iv gave birth 


their first child before they were 20 years of age, 
ye" whereas only 19 per cent of the Class III mothers “Twenty-four per cent of fathers and 10 per 
were in this category. cent of the mothers were completely unknown to the 
al The mean number was 4.3 per * ls range ministers of the churches with which they claimed 
they were affiliated. 
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"CHARACTERISTICS OF CLASSES 


Leisure is limited for both men and women Class 


to the hours outside the daily, weekly, and Class V occupies lowest. stations in 
yearly work routines. Approximately, three the social structure. Its members are looked — 
leisure hours out of four are spent at home © upon by the higher ranking classes as the Be 
- listening to the radio, looking over the local « ‘scum of the city.” ” It is "believed nothing : 
"paper, “working around the place,” “fixing beyond charity | can be done for them, and a 
things up,” and, for the men especially, onjy a minimum is justified since they ‘show 
' cleaning and repairing the car. There is very little or no inclination to help themselves. a 
little reading of magazines, books, or news- Class V persons realize they are “on 
‘papers. Outside the home, recreation occurs” bottom” ’ and they know they are discrimi- 
i in public or semi- public places. The most nated against by the higher classes, but most - 
popular spot, visited by the average family  6¢ them do not have enough insight to realize 
once a week, is the motion picture theater. why, Class V persons give the impression of a 
- Visiting friends and relatives is also a very — being resigned to life in a community that 
7 popular pastime. People meet informally on despises them for their disregard of = 
: the street and stop to visit when the weather = lack of “success” goals, and dire poverty. 
permits; if it does not, they congregate in — Family support comes from many sources. 
_ the grocery, ten cent, and hardware stores. _ The father is the chief breadwinner in some 
“On a warm Saturday evening, Main Street three families out of five, but their earnings — 
swarms | with people the two lower are meager.?® Fifty-five per cent of the 
classes who visit along the sidewalks and mothers were gainfully employed outside 
_ curbs. The family does not travel for travel’s home part or full-time as waitresses. dish- 
sake, as is often the case in the higher washers, cooks, _Washwomen, "janitresses, 
classes. An extended trip may be made {or cleaning women, and general unskilled do- — 
a definite purpose, such as visiting a relative, _ mestic workers. Income from wages provides 
but these trips are not viewed as pleasures — the families with just enough to obtain the 
- in themselves, but a means to renew family — meagerest necessities of life, supplemented — 
by private charity and public relief.” Be- 

- Intimate association in cliques is — tween 1937 and 1941, the private earnings a 
= exclusively to intra-class relationship: of 52.6 per cent were supplemented by —n 
as IIIs avoid clique ties with IVs, and Ss, vear.27 

q oe relief at least one-fourth of each year. 
tum, avoid Vs. Clique activities are highly Bank accounts and credit are non- -existent 
“informal consist of visiting back and and even the small loans broker has learned, 
forth between couples in the evening, Sun- af as he. said, “ through expe experience to be careful .. , 
- days, and holidays rather than planned with that class. Before I loan one of them 
_ Parties and dinners with drinks, games, and  acent, I investigate carefully and make sure 7 


_ polite conversation as their central focus. Bd own what they put up for security.” 
age and sex basis, and more leisure time is —— we per ome eee nskilled wate. 
_ spend by adults with their own sex in various ~ if _ skilled laborers or machine operators; none was a 
_digu activities than in the higher classes. i. farm owner, eight were farm tenants, two were 
va Periodically, attention is . focused very salesmen ; and eight operated very small businesses, 


. such as hauling coal from local mines, ash and trash ~ 
briefly on some person who has committed hesling, repair and sole of 


acrime. This occurs more frequently in Class ‘ _ ™ Annual family income ranged from a low near 
IV than in Ill , for 13. 8 per cent of the $50 $500 to a high of about $1,500. The modal income 


fathers had vane convicted in local courts — - fell in the $800 to $899 bracket, with the mean at 


cused or convicted of an offense. 
Fou 
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federal subsidies, such as W.P.A. and N.Y.A. that 
“a of the mothers in either class had been ac- — prevailed in that period. Neither does it include — 
private charity in its many forms, = 


population elements (American, Ger- a The » family | pattern differs sharply from 
® Norwegian, Irish, and “Polish’”) are that found in the other classes. Marriages 


< 


vo represented, but three families ¢ out of five ( 58 5 are limited almost exclusively to class equals. _ 
Ba cent) traced their ancestry to old Ameri- For instance, in 61 out of 65 marriages where _ q 
can stock that came to Elmtown before the the class positions of the families were traced 
_ Civil War. In spite of popular belief, “the both partners were Class V (93. 7 per cent); 
“Trish element” has contributed less than o the other four involved the marriage of Class 
per cent to the ranks of Class V. The “Poles” Veith Class" ‘IV persons. Marriage takes _ 
are found here twice as frequently as would © place in the middle teens for the girls, and the 
be expected by chance as measured by chi very early twenties for the boys. In 
"square; the Germans and Norwegians only - present adult generation, 78 per cent of the 
_ one-third as frequently as we could expect mothers reported they had given birth to 
if chance factors: alone were operating.” their first child before they were 20 years 
Many families have lived in Elmtown as of age. Another trait that marks the family — 
long as the “leading families.” In their long complex is the number of children produced © 
history, they h have achieved his- by these women.** There is little prenatal 
tories. The unsavory reputation of an ances- or postnatal care of either mother or child. ; 
tor is remembered and often used as an The child is delivered generally at home, 


§ explanation for present delinquency.’ cm usually by a local doctor, the county nurse, 


_ Class V families are excluded from the | or midwife, but in ‘the late 1930's, — 
two leading residential areas (Table II). expectant mothers entered the: local hospital 
‘They are found in the others, with large Hospital deliveries, however, are very ae 
_ concentrations “north of the tracks” and to Class V and not widely diffused. __ 
Beton the canal.” Ethnic background acts Death, desertion, separation, or 
as a selective factor within these areas. “Be ‘has broken more than half the families ( 7 | 
_ low the Canal” and “The Mill Addition” | ‘ier cent). The burden of child care, as well 
populated almost exclusively by old as support, falls on the mother more often 
American stock. “Down by the Mill” is 
“Trish heaven,” whereas “North of the The husband-wife is more or Tess 
Fa =z Tracks” is divided d into “D “Norwegian” and an unstable one even though the marriage 
“Polish” areas, Inay be sanctioned either by law or conven- 
The family residence, a box-like tional understandings between the partners. 
4 “of two or three rooms, is rented in four cases Disagreements leading to quarrels and vicious 
* = of five (81 per cent). The few that are “fights followed by desertion on the part of | 
_ owned have either been inherited or built either the man or the woman is not unusual. — 
along the canal and in the tannery flats by There are few compulsive factors, such as 
their present owners. Although it is popularly __neighborho od solidarity, religious teachings, ) 
believed these people buy cars rather than or ethical considerations operating to main- 
homes, only «per cent owned “tain a stable marital relationship. 
mobile.” mobile.’ Formal educational experience is limited 
almost exclusively to the elementary school. 


A chi square of 13 was 9 
of antecedents and (See Table V). . It is easy to calculate that 


This is significant at the .or level. @ generation ago the odds against a V boy 


__ ™The doctrine of “blood” used to explain the finishing high school were 230 to 1; for the | 
rise to eminence of Class I is used in the same way _ girls they were 57 to 1. It may seem surpris- 


_ the following were made about these notorious ; 
or some member of them, “blood will out,” 
he “you can’t expect anything else from such people,” — vi Se *™ The mean was 6.6 per mother, with a range 


q i “his great-grandfather was was hung for killing a neigh-— “from 1 to 13 and a standard deviation of 3.1. 


bor in cold blood!” ah 1941-1942, there were 6 freshmen and 2 


i: 80 per cent were more than seven years old ~ sophomore boys, and 18 girls, 6 were juniors, and 
and only 5 per cent we —" two years of = Ba were seniors, from Class V in the — sal 


: to justify the derogation of Class V. Such remarks = ing, but they have not improved.*?_ pm a 
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Religious ties are either very tenous or pleasure. The cliques are severely age age and 
non-existent. Only 71.3 per cent of the — sex graded. Men associate with men and — 


families claimed any religious women with women, except in their ubiqui- 


many of these were “in spirit” rather tous sex activities. 
“a _ than in fact. More than 9 families out of The police, sheriff, prosecuting attorney — 
); have no functional connections with th any and judge know these families from frequent 

Class V persons are isolated from organized _ ministers and school officials may be only 
ay “community activities. A few men claimed slightly acquainted with them. Between 
he _membership in veterans’ organizations, but = and 1941, 8 per cent of the mothers and 46 
“~—- 4 they neither paid their dues nor attended _~iper cent of the fathers had been convicted — 
to _ meetings. Those who worked in the mill once or more in the local courts. Public 
belonged to the union, the others’ did not disorderly conduct, family 

ly , _ belong to unions as the other shops were and sex offenses were the most frequent 
ed (open; besides most of the men followed lines charges. were chronic offenders” 
al of work the unions had not organized. Were hauled into court | a few weeks after t. 


_ Time has little value in the daily routine they had either worked out a fine or served —— 
- beyond the demands of the job. Since they their previous sentence; others were single la i 
do not participate in organized community — offenders. The group as a whole average 4.1 “a 
affairs, hours off the job and during he _ convictions each. The misdeeds o. i these 
al. _ periods of unemployment or lay-off are spent people are publicized on the front page of 


-_ ; the way the person chooses without too much the local paper and by word of mouth to 

interference from neighbors. Their extensive such an extent that many people expect 
leisure is spent in loafing around the neigh- nothing better from them. 

borhood, in the downtown district, along the be 

ell Tiver, and at home. Intimate associations are 

——_ limited in large measure within the class. On the basis of the data ee certain ’ 
“a ad ‘Social life consists | of informal visits between tentative conclusions appear to be warranted. | co 


§ neighbors, gossip, Petty gambling, visits to First, each of the five strata, as delimited — 
; q the cheaper theaters, ‘“‘going to town, og a by the procedures used, has a distinct sub- 


_ ing in the home or public taverns, with now culture. Second, identification with a given 7 
: and again a fist fight. Since the family is class or stratum is dependent upon 1 the pos- 
organized loosely, the members usually go session of a constellation appropriate 
i their own way in search of amusement or traits. Third, the members of each class 


School. Two of the three s senior girls graduated in significantly different from the 
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CRITERIA OF SOCIAL $ STATUS. “AS DERIVED FROM 


YORK T 
L. AND Mary 
Onin 
HE PURPOSE of this study was to _ group, it is essumed that there i is social 7 
determine, from the biographical ma-— in New York City; that is, that | 


marriage announcements , what to one another in certain socially important 
istics are common to the group assumed to -Tespects.* 
be at the top of the social system in New We assume, also, that the treatment ac- 
York City, and what, if any, are the in- corded individuals as superior or inferior _ 
standards of the group. “not purely fortuitous but the interpretation 
a information used was taken from a in action of a more or less integrated set - 
3 marriage announcements fea-— standards, 
tured by the social editors of The New York The group Tepresented | in the announce- 

_ Times in lead articles. The period of time ments in this study is assumed to | occupy 
covered was 1932-1942, and the material was superior position in the New York social J 
limited to Sundays in June of these years. 3 = This assumption is based primarily 

\ 2 Marriage announcements have come to upon the fact that half of the individuals 
follow a stereotyped form and consistently whose announcements are included in cl 
include certain information regarding the study are listed in “oe Social — 

bride, the groom and their families. In addi- Register. 

_ tion to descriptions of the costumes of the a Further evidence is the fact that the « aN 
bridal party and of the marriage ‘ceremony, — -houncements are listed in the index of ot news 

_ the announcement, as a rule, contains a brief vi contents as “Society.” Obviously the informa- . 
summary of _ the background of the bride tion appearing in these pages must have 

i groom and facts | concerning their fami- “news value.” However, the social editors 

lies, notably, residence, and social and oc- of The New York Times are reluctant to 4 
“4 cupational distinction of the families. ..-~—S- divulge any information regarding the ‘sys- 
wedding announcement, like the wed-— tem of selecting announcements.” 


ding itself, spotlights the bride primarily, Analytica 


and secondarily the groom and ‘the two fami-— a the Theory of Social Stratification,” * American Jour- 


‘It is the occasion when the families nal of Sociology, Vol. XLV, No. 6, 841. 
rae ee appear before the public in their ___W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, “The Social 
favorable aspect. The wedding cere- Life of @ Modern Community,” p. 82, New Haven, 
ioe he to be th t 1941. “By class is meant two or more orders of 
re ‘mony in erica has come to be the mos ~ people who are believed to be, and are accordingly 5 
important of family occasions ; christenings, ranked by the members of the community, in so- 
cially superior and inferior positions.” 


confirmations and reunions are rarely oc- 
-casions of public celebration. A Toe on The New York Social Register is edited by a 


a ; r committee of social arbiters in the city. It is issued 
- with all the attendant festivities, is an im-— once a year and contains such information as names — 
sea manifestation of the social position of members of families, residences, clubs and maiden _ 
of the families involved. psec ners names. It is the generally recognized statement _ 


Two letters of inquiry regarding selection of — 
were ignored. Finally, through a per- ; 
— * This paper was at the meeting of the following statement 
Eastern Sociological Society, May, question has arisen as to whether 
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0 OF SOCIAL STATUS 


= 


which themselves con- not a "prerogative of a an 
sider | distinctive of social superiority in = suits but is available for any family with 4 
light of Parsons’ of bases sufficient wealth. Bridal costumes, 
fe ferential evaluation.‘ 


costumes reserved for a group is 


ithe 4 r further emphasized by the similarity of 


~ announcement is devoted to descriptions of 


the ceremony and costumes. 
The ceremony as a social and family affair a in weddings of all groups in diets ‘through- 
out the country, 


_ is stressed by mention of the participation ‘ 
of various members of the family in the ee. Since hy om ux of the enti entire w wedding i is the © Pe 
‘ceremony. When parents are separated, it is uniting of the members of two — 
customary for both to attend. Brothers, through a formal ceremony, the suitability 
_ sisters, and cousins are frequently attendants. of the bridal couple mus be « of concern. 2 
ban a When families and the larger groups of which _ 
ger group 


The social group of which the family is 
- pon present as guests, and the obligation % - they are a part are sufficiently integrated to 
set standards: and limits to the marriage 


of giving gifts makes this a relatively close 
"relationship. The most intimate friends of — i choice, tay constitute a group approaching — 


the bridal couple are attendants. The choice _caste.® Membership in such a group al 
attendants is no doubt indicative of the dearly defined and social intercourse cm 
fined within the group. 
‘social group to which the family belongs, and 
f although the names are always included in _ This evidently is not the case in New York 
article, ‘it is ‘is impossible f for persons out- City. There i is no definite and clear-cut group = 


ee costumes in this group to costumes described = 


at the top of the social hierarchy. The nearest 


; wedding 4 announcements on | the social pages —_ se- approach to a definition of an aristocracy is 


As lected largely on the basis of family prestige or on : The Social Register. Of the 413 marriages 
_ the basis of personal fame of the individual (such as _ dealt with here, only 75 were couples both © 
outstanding baseball player)” = of whom were included i in T he Social Regis- 
Answer: Wedding and engagement announcements 
ter. In more twice as many cases 


~ which appear in the Society pages of The New York 
- are used on the basis of merit and news in- as neither bride nor groom was in The Social 


terest to the general public. They are not selected _ Register. It seems, therefore, that the group 


_ merely on the basis of family prestige or personal which appears in the lead articles in The 


‘Talcott Parsons, op. . 848. “The following New York Times social page is much 
is a classification of bases - differential valuation — than that i in The Social Register although to 
which, though by no means final and exhaustive, has — the reader of the announcements | there is 


found ‘to Concrete useful. ‘no perceptible difference between the at- 
em ip in a kinship unit, person qualities, — : 
"achievements, possessions, authority, power.” tributes of The Social Register couple 


W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, op. a. PP. of non Social Register couple. That the Tine’ 


5, 


§3- 84. “If a man’s education, occupation, wealth, in- of demarcation between the formally sanc- 

come, family, intimate friends, clubs and fraterni- ———- 
ties, as well as his manners, speech, and general out- ow. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, of. cit., p. 
ward behavior were known, it was not difficult for 92. “If the society is organized on the principle of 
his fellow citizens to give a fairly exact estimate of ah caste, the males and females of two uniting families — 
his status. If only his social participation in family, _ must be members of the same caste; they express by 
clique, and association were known, he could be the marriage their social equivalence and help main- ale 
placed to the satisfaction of all better informants by a tain the continuing location of their families’ place. 
the process of identifying his social place with that i: All the values and sanctions of a caste help to enforce 
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_ AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
tioned gi group and a large peripheral ‘group spicuously larger than for the general | popu- 
is indefinite is further indicated by the large lation of the area of greater New York. Only 
_ proportion of “mixed marriages” (one person two and one-half per cent of the population 
from The Social Register and the other not), of this area was Episcopalian® —__ alee 
and d by the the frequent | out- -of- ‘town “Marriages. In contrast t to the large proportion of - 


TABLE 1. LisTING OF Covrtes AND dged marriage ‘in synagogue or 


“ber centage Belonging to a suitable durch seems to 
be somewhat like living in a socially accept- 
Both members of Married Couple in able part ofa city or belonging to a distin- 
Social Register a nei 18. 6 guished club. Theoretically, anyone may join 
‘Man in Soca! Regio, a New 6 groups may tend to congregate in the same 
Yorker but not in Social Register. church, with the exception wel the 
—§ Both New Yorkers but neither in So 


member from outside New York: 


other in New York Social Register. 
One member from outside New York; “Tame 2, 2. CHURCHES IN WICH 


from but not | in inSo = Took 


57-63 
9-93, 7 


The information ‘in the wedding a announce-— 


68 


preparatory ‘schools, colleges, and clubs 0 
_ bride and groom and their occupations. suggests the prestige of of these chu churches in 
‘The sanction of the church is an this group. 

part of the marriage ceremony for this par- 
ticular group. Among 413 marriages, only 

. Le 11 were not performed in a church, and only _— Since the youth of the bride and - 

Bs one was performed by a civil magistrate. precludes the possibility in in most cases of 

‘ Church affiliation, in name at least, achieved status through 

The particular church to ) which one ‘baenes 
also to have a social significance. The families. 7 


Episcopal Church was the place of the wed- «~The marriage announcement 


ding i in 57.63% of this group. Although all — Living Church Annual, Morehouse- Gorham Co, 


a the persons married in the church may not — ‘New York City, 1944. Total Episcopal communi- 
active members, ‘the proportion is ‘cone cants ir Greater New York: 139,376. a 
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— ___ from outside New York.......... 34 
with emphasis upon the ceremony itself. 
— oa following headings: church of marriage, im- 7 
portant members of the family, occupationof By 
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"CRITERIA OF SOCIAL 
_ refers to the members of the family who _ is | evident in the wide range of occupations 
have been distinguished socially or occupa- > of fathers of the young men and women in 
The particular postions or — this group. The first and obvious is 
several "general headings, the ‘size the sufficient pride in them to include them i in 
groups being taken as some indication of the 7 their children ’s wedding announcements.’ u 
_ achievement and distinction. TaBLe 3, ACHIEVEMENT AND DistINcTIONOF 
Although earned wealth of the (OTHER THAN PARENTS) 
group could not compare 
business ex executives, the presence of profes- _ 
ss sional people in the family is a point of pride. __ ieee 
The importance of professions in socially Social — 
prominent | families is re-emphasized in the _ Grandparents socially — 
case of fathers of the married couple and 
i in ‘the case of the groom. The prestige of 
‘the ministry is notable as contrasted with the 
Poli 

_absence of a single distinguished scientist Distinction 
7 _ or doctor in this group. The ministers were, Politically prominent. . 


in twelve cases out of fourteen, Episcopal : 5c 


The phrase, “grandparents were socially Prominent in in business. .... 
prominent” ” leaves the precise nature of Clergymen. .... 
h defi b k Professors or teachers....— 
prominence ‘rat er indefinite, but to remar na Army and Navy Officers... ag) 


upon the fact that grandparents Artists 


centage 


toeracy with a long tradition of privilege, 
ne is pre stige attached to family associa- 

‘Total. . 

“Independence are In the interest in occupation is reemphasized 
; of clubs in the New York Social Register te the mention of occupations of eminent 


4 
there is also frequent statement of member- jctatives and occupations of the young mar- 


ship in societies based upon association with d 


h h Although it is doubtless true that mem- 
these societies is not ‘ e exclusive Pre- bership in a profession does not in itself 


place a person in the top social group of x 
New York City, it appears to be an accept- 


3 = Togative of the upper group, they have 
_ nevertheless a prestige far greater than more 


patriotic organizations such as the able attribute for this gr group. The fact that 


of F more than half the fathers whose occupations 
are mentioned are professional men suggests 

OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS OF MARRIED that when this type of occupation is com- 


com of values. which 1 underlie 
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_ butes, an individual may be included in the a 


DOUBLE RESIDENCES 


upper group. These other attributes may be with the names 7 
unusual distinction in the particular pro- bride and groom are given the addresses _ 
_ fession, the possession of wealth from other of the family residence in New York City , 
sources than earned income, family affiliation — and the location of any other residence, 
personal qualities. The location of the family residence seems 
‘The position of a successful business mai to ber regarded a as an essential mark of family 
or politician implies the possession of identification since it always appears in the 
thority, and of wealth. opening paragraph of the article. No attempt. 
was made to locate residences for this group, 4 
4. OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS OF but certain broad generalizations stand out: 
there were no addresses in the Bronx or in f 
Greenwich V illage, and most city residences — P 
are in the centrally located districts of it 
Manhattan, 
casi The fact that almost anyone may rent any 
vacant apartment which he can afford makes 
r Teacher. . the location and type of apartment 
53-1 
symbol of wealth than ‘of membership in a 
particular social _group. The possession of 
wealth is implied in the type of residence — 
occupied in New York City and in the — 
possession of estates outside the city. 
= or ™ 9. st impermanent and impersonal char- 


Publishe 


intangibility of social classes in a city of 
apartment dwellers. The possession of a 
family estate or country home lends a perma- 
Member of mad 3 ‘mence and stability to family status, 
estates are also to be had at a price. That 
there is pride in possession of such residences 
the city is indicated, however, in 
that 134, or 32% of the families in this 


° acter « of apartments no doubt increases the | : 


by the families themselves suggest that this — The consideration of the hechapeund and 


is as to the of the married couple as they 


are listed in the marriage announcements — 
leads to the conclusion that ascribed and 


p. 856. achieved status are closely interdependent. 


significant partly aS a necessary means of carrying ee Birth alone cannot explain the achieve- = 
on occupational functions, but in turn the authority ie ments of the young men or women in | this — a 


exercised is one of the main criteria of the pres- group. But the standards set by the kinship — 


 tige of an occupational status. Authority, especially 
of office, is again important as 4 of group, the educational background afforded, 


_ past achievements, the general structure of the pat and the whole social background provide a a 
tern being a progressive rise to greater achievements part of the ascribed pattern which the young 

greater rewards concomitantly. . . . Thus man or "woman must: live u to.° 
authority and office become secondary, symbolic cri- 
teria of status, because of their traditional Talcott op. » 855. “The es essence of 
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of these completion of a preparatory school course, 
“young people follows a definite pattern. At- the family social and financial backing is 
tendance at a | private school is” a con- necessary. 
- spicuous attribute of both men and women. ___ College for the men in | the group is a more a 
_ More than half the women and a fifth of the “frequently mentioned attr attribute than prepara-— 
men identified themselves with specific pri- wer 
yate preparatory schools. The great number 6. PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


different schools for both boys 


tion in and academic status of such 
_ institutions; however, from the limited in- Boys 


formation available here it would be im- 
possible to rate any as superior or inferior 7 
social The large number of 
5. PREPARATORY SCHOOLS ATTENDED» 


Tota 


Girls’ foreign a 


tory school attendance, and the close a associa- 
Miss Porter’s. <! tion of college training with later occupa- 
Miss Master’s tion or profession emphasizes the: man’s 


expectation of | occupational success. Profes- 
i. sional schools of various kinds complete the ; 


training of the men of this group. Requisite 
to academic success is intelligence and ambi- 
= of family in directing and financing, and of 
“ae early training in preparation all contribute 
“to the completion of occupational training. 


ver 
- private schools and the lack of any which © 3 he occupations of of these een a 


seemingly occupy a position of ‘exclusive 
| social prestige further indicates that the © 
7 _ group dealt with here | is not an integrated 
social class which maintains educational 
§ stitutions for the exclusive benefit of its — 
- children. For the ‘Most part, any family with 
i “sufficient money « can send its children to 
some kind of private school. Although ele-— 
ments of of personal ability and acceptability 
make possible for either boys or girls the 


and preparatory school instructors, and 
ministers are a moderate income group; ; 
doctors and lawyers | do not have the op- 
portunities of amassing large fortunes which : 
_ come through business enterprise. The group 
listed as “Army and Navy officers may or 
- may not adopt ‘the military profession ; the 
temporary exigencies of war increase the 
number of young men in this group. ~ yall 
_ That more than half the young men who 
f than birth becomes | part of the ascribed pattern t 
ne hich the incumbent of the status is socially ex a 
Though birth is certainly with an important 
primary criterion of status, the 10 
basic ‘virtues? emphasized by the ascribed pattern rank high.” The specific posi- 
are equally primary, and, once an individual is - tio ns of the young men in business are i 


digible by virtue of birth, these are the points at ‘seldom more often em- 
Which social pressure to maintain the pattern is is 
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‘TABLE 7. COLLEGES AND GRADUATE Scuoors remunerative occupation and occupa. 


ATTENDED By Groom tions are all rather specialized and possibly 
College Attended Number Percentage For women, the assuming of a 
35-0 place in adult society appears to deper 
15-4 upon personal qualities of attractiveness and 
2 Possibly upon kinship more than upon 
24 
winning of an eminent position occupation- 
Technica . 17 ally. Having made a debut and being a mem- 
Liberal Arts graduate 6.0 ber of the Junior League hold conspicuous | q 
‘9 places among women ’s social attributes. Cer. 
_ Business administration. .... tain qualities of personal charm and educa- 
are no doubt requisite for a successful 
_ debut and for club membership; nevertheless, 
the financial and social backing of a family 


ployers are named, or merely that also necessary. 


associated with manufacturing. Membership i in certain clubs seems to 
or two generalizations stand out: point of pride and probably represents | 


4 -fessions and business rank high; there 
‘Ro unskilled or skilled laborers or mechanics; a 


range of earned income is very b broad 
um-— Per- 

_ While education for men and women has Occupation — ber centage 
certain similarities, the objectives and goals == 

of women seem to lie more in the direct‘on or 

of so social achievement, including marriage, “Associated with manufacturing” 1g 12.6 | 
while men’s ambitions are directed 8 


than their husbands, the young 
women in this group consider preparatory — 


cial background. More than half the women 
a mention private school attendance; only one _ ig 
woman admitted having attended a ite Total 
school. As was the case with boys’ prepara- 
- tory schools, there was no single girls’ school — highly “formal “aspect ‘of class ass status. The 
_ in a dominant position. Among more than _ Junior League stands out for women as the ~ 
seventy-five different schools, only one hed important 20. social group. College alumnz as- 
_ ten students from this group. It is quite  sociations and college sororities are men- 
possible that these schools have different tioned i in a negligible number of cases. The 
“is social and academic ratings, but to an out- absence of college sororities is in part ex- 
sider these differences are not known. plained by the fact that several prominent 


_ Although more than a fourth of the women - Private women’s colleges attended by al 
noted college attendance, it appears to be group exclude sororities. 
regarded as a less important part of the ‘i _ For men, college re gy and = 
a educational background for women than for associations are important formal soci 

men. Only one-fourth as many women men- wa 
a” tion attending graduate school as do men, jag Occupations of married women : assistant q 
and actual practice of a profession is still r ‘psychiatry, preparatory school teacher, _ music 


teacher, social aan prima ballerina, concert mu- 
more uncommon for ¥ women. Only ten wen 
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CRITERIA OF S SOCIAL STATUS 
"groupe. in N Yew York City ports TABLE ro. 10. CLUB MEMBERSHIP OF GROOM 
clubs and clubs of a purely social nature 
seemingly considered desirable. To the Membership of Groom Number 
outsider the status of these clubs cannot — 
determined. Certain conspicuous omissions Miscellaneous men’s clubs... 41 
do stand out, however. There is no mention College fraternities......... 37 30-3 


Men’s sport clubs... . 25 20.5 


> 


Men’s professional... 


TABLE 9. CLUB MEMBERSHIP OF BRIDE 


Club Membership of Bride Number Percentage 


=. a small, definite group. Only a fifth of | 
the marriages dealt with here united two 
both of whom a n The 
emphasis upon achievement in 
gions and business by relatives and parents 
oof membership in organizations such as as the contributes to mobility in this social system. 
Rotary: Club, Kiwanis Exchange, or the Among the criteria of status” which the 
American Legion. family considers important are outstanding 


oe CONCLUSIONS — Analies members. The social status of parents, which 

The vagueness “and mobility of what we appears to be associated with occupational 

"assume to be an upper social group in New y _ achievement, is strongly influential in setting 

~ York City is emphasized by the difficulty of e standards of personal achievement for the > 

indies any clear-cut definition of such a “children. Among the attributes valued by this 

_ group. The group of families represented in Bas are graduation from private school, 

outstanding marriage announcements in The graduation from college and professional 

New York Times is much larger than that school for men, a debut and marriage for — 
. - formally recognized by the New York Social a woman, and Sengennee by certain formal- 


Register. Marriage « choices are not confined vedi ized d social groups. 
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JUDGMENT: A STUDY IN. RACIAL 
Ohio State University 
WO MAJOR hypotheses dominated ‘the tive in character. The scale would be semi- 
Tse of the study reported here. It — projective in in the sense that it would disguise 
3 "was held, first, that ‘moral judgments : its purpose and permit the subject to project — 
—- would be differentially distributed for two attitudes toward the Negro into materials a 
& populations, if if the racial frames of ‘not directly centered upon such attitudes; 
reference for the judgments were dissimilar. _ and, further, it would avoid the ‘categorical 
This hypothesis represents a departure, in i and stereotypical character of the standard 
ss from the view that moral attitudes _ attitude sc scale. The type of instrument en- 
may be taken relatively fixed attributes visioned as a possible ultimate outcome would 
of the person,’ and focuses upon the situ- i lie, the writer felt, somewhere between the | 
- ational: frame as a variable. The hypothesis fixed questionnaire- -type attitude scale and — 
derives theoretically from, and finds its most : the more unstructured types of projective 
_ elaborate broader statement in, the work of — _ devices utlized by Horowitz in the study of 
Sherif and Cantril, their work being an attitudes toward the Negro, and by Pro 
ae to utilize the frame of reference -shansky in the ‘study of attitudes toward : 
ae as a common principle underlying » labor.* It is a need to specify that the 7 


‘ 
| 
| 


psychology of judgment and materials described in this paper are not 


attitudes. Dap OF construed as being such semi- -projective 
their sense, and i in ours 


“The term frame of is simply results of the study must be evaluated par- 


_ scale; it is simply meant to suggest that the - 


denote the functionally related factors (present tially | in terms of the larger methodological 4 


and past) which operate at the moment to deter- + purpose which initially stimulated the study. 


_ mine the particular properties of a psychological It is the emphasis on exploration of veer ; 
BS phenomenon’ (perception, judgment, affectivity, that the writer would like to stress in the 4 


‘The second hypothesis, a methodological — findings reported; and, in particular, meth- 


revolved about the possibility of devel- _ ods for the more of 
oping a scale for the measurement of attitude gy frames of reference. = 
Put in more specific form , our second 


oward the Negro which would be semi-projec- 
Manuscript received May 21, 1947. 


= ‘This is not suggested as a “new” idea, since | the 7 

same general view is explicit in the now well known 
work of Hartshorne, et al., on honesty and deceit. 7 

It is rather the systematic, and theoretical, exploi- _ persons rather than white persons; whereas 
tation of this view which appears to have lagged. the: relatively unprejudiced groups or 

_ For the type of relatively more static, attribute- fe- demonstrate no such differential. It can be 


 Ietieg research to which we refer, cf., eg., E. B 
Skaggs, “Sex Differences in Moral Attitudes,” yt seen that the experimental outcome of this 


a of Social Psychology, 11:3-10, 1940; or A. H. _ hypothesis i is directly related to the shaping 
fa “Sex, Educational and Religious Influences ‘of an attitude testing instrument such as — 
on Moral Judgments Relating to the Family,” 
Sociological Review, 8:405-411, 1943. E. L. and R. E. Horowitz, “The Development 

ae especially M. Sherif and H. Cantril, “The of Social Attitudes in Children,” Sociometry, 1:301- — 

of ‘Attitudes,’ 338, 1938; and H. M. Proshansky, “A Projective 
== for the Study of Attitudes,” Journal of Ab- ; 


diced against the Negro would exhibit a — 


moral judgment situations involving | 
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2. Bob and Helen ad to get married soon. They be been engaged for a year. So far as they Ree 


we have briefly sketched mo 


In order to test the two stated hypotheses, original (Cuber- Pell) These 

- six of the twelve situations contained in the six situations, together with the questions >. 

Cuber-Pell “Moral Evaluations Question- which the responded, given 
naire’’® were selected. The selection was made 


so that the situations used would be the six | 


. Glenna has been married almost a decade. There are two children. Her husband’s work takes ES 
him away from home often during the evening. Glenna does not object to this but is annoyed 

i. by neighborhood gossip regarding a friend of hers and her husband’s who often comes to ond 

_ the evening with her while her husband is away. This man has been a good friend of hers and 

_ of her husband. “In fact,” she says, “my husband often asks me why I don’t invite Dale to 
- come over oftener. Dale ‘Seems just like one of the family. He’s alone much of the time himself — a 

: and seems to appreciate coming over. He writes a great deal and likes to read to me what he has _ 
_ written—says I can give him a great deal of much-needed criticism, understanding, and en- — 


_ couragement to go on. That’s about all we ever do.’ | en 
a) Is this wrong for Glenna? 
02> ber ch 


~ can foresee, it will be impossible for the marriage to take place for another two years at least. — aie 


a and Helen have already had complete sexual relations upon a number of occasions. Helen 
- that she can see nothing wrong with this “ as long as people marry orneey’ "and * ‘do not =~ 

a) Is this w wreng Helen? ry 
Is Ist this wrong for Bob? No——Uncertain— 


3. Freddie and Ruth were only eighteen when they were married. They have been mneriod seven 
years now and have a two-year-old daughter. They were childhood sweethearts, having dated 
— since they were fourteen. The last year has been eventful in both their lives. Ruth has found 
_ her family doctor to be an admirable person. She had not known, however, that he was even } 
aware of her except as a patient. But somehow it happened. They don’ t know just how, but they | Pe 
were suddenly in each other’ s arms. It has happened several times since—“just a few moments _ 
in an embrace, that is all.” They say they “have no regrets,” and “have rationalized the thing — 
as right.” Freddie also has a “friend”—a quiet, refined girl with whom he works. Both Ruth» 
and Freddie have told each other about the “second” affair. They wish their marriage to go on 
because they love each other and their child and because “divorce only makes more problems _ 
than: All four Persons concerned know the full details of the situation. 


Relating to the Family,” 
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Is this wrong for Freddie? es———No——Uncertain 


Is this wrong for the doctor? —No——Uncertain— 
Is this for Freddie’ s “girl friend?” e 


Larry’s i in love with Folks don’t to tell me that see 
¥ here or there with her. Larry’s been in love with other women before—for a little while now 
and then; it never lasts. He’s just not the constant type of man, that’s all. I know Louise a 
_ well. She’s a nice girl and probably likes Larry a good deal. She and I are, in fact, good friends. — 
_. Some of my friends ask why I don’t divorce Larry. Why should I? Larry, Louise, and I are 
all ‘happy as things are. Why don’t people leave me alone, so long as I am satisfied with the _ 
situation? I have my home, my friends, and more of Larry’s time and attention than most pele 


He’s to me and goes out of his way to be considerate. . 


—No——Uncertain- 


this w i ‘Yes- — No——Uncertain— - 


s. Jerry and — have a married six years. They have no children, After the first year of 7 
“a _ Marriage | they agreed to spend their vacations apart. Jerry says of this plan: “Tt gives us a chance 


aS. < look forward to those vacations each year and look forward, too, to coming home again when 
y : pe _ they are over. Yes, we go out with others during those vacations. That’s all in the game. Seldom — 
+ do we have any very serious affairs, although it happens sometimes. I had one such serious affair ia 

_ once, and I think Donna did. We don’ t object to that either—it eventually wears off. For example, — 

S once I got lonesome for my ‘summer love,’ and Donna read my mind, I guess. Anywa ay, she 

a suggested that I go where I might see this woman. I did, and that was all that there was'to it. — 

-— both, Donna and I, feel those vacations and ‘loves’ make us nage ta each other more. At 

least that i is. the the way it has w worked out for for five years y 


Is this w wrong for Donna? Yes— —No——ncertain — wen 


b) Is this wrong for Jerry? —} No——Uncertain- 


ma all, a model man. But she has fallen “ out of love with him.” Not that Me has fallen in =e 
ag Oates anyone else; just out of love with him. Several of her tends have tried to influence her 


i to “go on” with Andrew and try to fall back in love with him. “Time may make a change,” and 


all that. She is determined to get the divorce. She says that if she isn’t happy, sooner or later 
hell become unhappy too, “and then he’ll hate me. Before that happens I will just pass out of 
_ the picture as his wife. Soon he will forget. I’m sorry about the whole thing, but I made ; 


mistake when married him. I did it all in good faith at the time, however. 
Is it wrong g for Betty to secure a divorce for this reason? —No—Uncertain— 


it wrong to try to dissuade “her? s——No—Uncertain—_ 
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4 The | next “step involved. the selection of as: the total mann of subjects responding 


L, two sets of pictures (culled from ‘assorted — to white versus Negro reference; the number 
“sources; e.g. Life), so that there would be a of males responding to white ‘versus Negro 
“aT 5 Negro-white pair for each of the six situ- _ reference; and the income brackets of the 
ations. The pictures selected were submitted, fy 


as matched Negro-w -white pairs, to six judges: ‘Tams 1. ToTaL SAMPLE (283 CASES), BY RACIAL ae 


= REFERENCE OF PIcTURE, AGE AND SEX OF RESPOND- 
(staff members in | sociology), with instruc | ENT, AND AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOME OF PARENTS —_ a 


tions that the paired pictures be judged for — 


him comparability with respect to age, White Negro 


ness, etc. The six pairs used in the study 
nds. those which received approval for com- ate | ‘le | Male Fe 
the parability of at least four judges. It is im- 
pe portant to note that while the pictures > st 
ity, The resulting set of six Negro picture-— 30 
oral situation items were presented to a and over.........) 15 | 
to be described below; and the paired set Income 
were e similarly presented to the other half and over. | 
of the total sample. Thus, any given student Uncertain'.......... 19 | 48 | 16 | 35 
_‘Tesponded or Negro” This | category. is not a residual category, s since the 
— ; frame of reference, but not to both. oe frequencies represent the number of respondents ar 
ben writer had, in addition, the responses of each indicated uncertainty about income. 
fair toward the Negro" females responding to white Ne 
ple, total of 283 students (predominantly reference. 

students in the colleges of arts, education, In the light of the se 


fa commerce) were tested. Table I presents : analysis of the data focused first ape over- 


though not tested, and “Uncertain” responses of white 


of the randomly selected groups responding reference was compared with the pattern for 
white as against Negro r references. This the Negro -references.® The resultant chi 
applies, for example, to such comparisons square was statistically significant, exceeding 


. Likert notes that, for this scale, the rho for internal Pe, * All comparisons were made by means of the chi- — : ; 
consistency was +, or; and the test-retest reliability if square statistic. The formula used for this computa- yo 
# §6 coefficient, +-.85. It would be well to note here that a tion may be found in M. J. Hagood, Statistics for — 
q the questions relating to each of the six moral judg- Ms Sociologists, New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, © 7 
q ment situations were printed on a separate answer 1941, p. 510. All comparisons involved two degrees 
sheet; and the attitude scale attached to this an- of freedom; and the standard interpretations were 
7 | swer sheet. This procedure made it possible for “eres to the obtained chi squares, such that dif- _ 
S data to be collected in a manner calculated to main- jaa between the .os and .o1 levels of significance ; 
tain the anonymity of individual responses. are termed “significant” and the or level and beyond 
"The terms “white” and “Negro” are used is considered “very significant. 
sistently throughout the paper to refer to the racial - ® The frequency of “Yes,” “No,” and “Uncertain” 
reference of the picture used, not to the subjects for white references respectively, 1291, 


€ tested. Only the responses of white students were and 232; for Negro references, 1092, 853, and 238 
tabulated, and included in the data analysis. The obtained chi square was 13. 5300. 
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oft the the difference was clearly a heavier rweight-— comparison: rather than the totals, revealed 
ing of “No” and “Uncertain” “responses for the: results | given in Table 3. These nl 
the Negro references. "support the finding already noted; namely, 
More refined indicators of difference, how. Se group shows more 
ever, were desired, and the total sample was ‘difference in response to white as against 
Negro reference. Responses to four of the 


4 I 2 
AND “Less PreyupICED” HALvEs OF x situations (#1 ‘#2, #4, #5; ) reveal 


SAMPLE, BY Sex OF RESPONDENT, BY significant differences for the “less preju- 
Ractat REFERENCE OF PICTURE diced”; while only one significant difference 


(situation #) appears for the “more preju- 
Prejudiced diced” group. In all of these situations, the | 7 
same direction of oft revealed: 
Female 
These it should be noted here , are 
contrary to one of the hypotheses postulated, 


te of responses to we suggested that “greater "prejudice 
oe scale of attitudes toward the — ae would be related to greater differential in 
Tesponse to white as against Negro frames 
ite divided into two groups a 1e reverse appears to be true 
‘Tespectively a above and below the median in these data; ; and we are not prepared to 
score on the Like rt attitudes scale. ‘These “explain” this fact in any real sense. Many 
two groups are referred to as the ‘ ‘less prej- equally likely (and contradictory) alternate’ 
4 udiced” and “more prejudiced” halves of the 
4 ~ sample. The numerical distribution of these — Taste 3. Cm 1 SQUARES AND SIGNIFICANCE OF Dirrer- 
two groups is given in Table 2. ENCES! IN RESPONSE TO WHITE vs. NEGRO 


male and female responses within 


the “more prejudiced” group, revealed a | More Prejudiced Prejudiced 
which was was: not statistically : signi- Situation! 


Level of 
cant. A similar comparison of white versus Number i | Sienif- ‘Sige 


Negro within the “less prejudiced” group eances | Square | cance 
vealed a difference significant at a greater - i eee 
than .01 level.%° Again the significant 

ference expressed itself in the of ren | 


heavier weighing of “No’ Tesponses .80-. 6.6882 | *.o5-.02 


4 


more intensive comparison within ‘the +2556] - 


two prejudice groups, using each of the six differences 
he “ di sed? Prejudice measured i in terms of to the 
t more prejudic e fr Likert scale of attitude toward the 
quencies were: white references— 652 ‘Yes,’ 432 Significance is expressed in terms of the expected 
“No,” 100 “Uncertain” ; Negro r eference—ss7 “Yes,” repetitions of differences as great as the obtained dif- 
(381 “No,” | 116 “Uncertain” (chi square = 4. 25235 ferences in 100 similar samples. Thus, for situation 
io significance level between .20 and .10). For the number 1, the interpretation of the table would state: a 
_ “less prejudiced” group the frequencies were: white the obtained difference, for the more prejudiced group, — 
‘references— 639 “Yes,” 372 “No, ” 132 “Uncertain” : would occur in less than 50% but in more than eh 
Negro “Yes,” 472 “No, 322 “Un- 
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"hypotheses suggest themselves. It. may be, ‘no detailed has been made, the 
for example, that the so- called “less preju- comments written in the ‘ “Remarks” sec- — 


diced” group _Tesponds ‘in the direction of tion following each of the moral judgment 
more “No’s” (i.e. “not wrong”), as a func- — 4q situations, suggest that the respondents ap- 
— tion of a more or less conscious attempt to . proached the situations as meaningful and © 


be more liberal toward a minority group. ~@ important (and to that extent valid) prob- / 
But it must be quickly added that this situations. 


same tendency toward a greater other types of differentia are 


quency , of “No” responses might be taken _ important. In the light of the above findings, — 


as expressive of the popular stereotype of the _ we wished to know whether any more a : 


. Negro, which views sex latitudes as more eralized differences in response existed be- 
; “natural” (“right,” ” etc.) for them. This lat- tween the “more prejudiced” ’ and “ “less preju- 


ter suggestion implies the more important diced” groups. Accordingly, a comparison 
possibility (suggested here only as a logical was made of their responses, with racial 
outcome of our line of thought; ie., only as reference held constant. The comparison of 
plausible possibility) that the discrepancy more re prejudiced vs. “less prejudiced” re- 
between the attitude score and the moral 3 sponses for the white references only revealed - 
judgment differentials, ‘expressive of statistically” ‘significant difference 
“teal” difference between the kinds of at- - square = 8. 1445; level of significance be- 
titudes these two instruments are are tapping. twent. o2 and .o1). The comparison of “more 
Put differently, it “raises the question of prejudiced” vs. s. “less prejudiced” for the — 
validity, of whether the more direct — _ Negro references only, likewise revealed a 
test is measuring the kinds of differences in statistically significant difference (chi square ; 
attitude that get behaviorally put to work, so -6405; level of significance between .05 
to speak, in (e.g.) moral judgment.** Simi- and .02). These results are suggestive of 


ny not adequately equipped to explore further. 


1 
™Some suggestions along this line are It was possible, however, to examine our 


an, in the recent study by Gordon Allport data further for sex differentials i in response. __ 
and Bernard Kramer, “Some Roots of Prejudice,” — fe _ An intensive analysis was conducted here, _ 
Journal of Psychology, 22:9-39, 1946. Cf., especially, not only for the purpose of discovering rela- 


_ the discussion of on tions between sex differentials and the frame _ 
PP: 
is thet it hes been reference difference on which our attention 
ie common practice to measure the results a centers; but also for the purpose of contrib- 
f projective instruments somewhat in terms of — a uting further data on the dual morality prob- 
their questionnaire corollaries. Thus, for example, 
 Proshansky (Of. Cit.) reports correlations of + .87 It may be 
aad + .67 between his projective results and scores 
‘on the Newcomb scale of attitudes toward labor. overwhelming bulk « of our findings indicate — 


He comments, “We have, thus, preliminary ee no a ce differences in response by sex. - 


“ ” T, 
(page 394) Cf., also, Dubin’s measurement of wn Yes,” No,” 


tudes toward labor via both a projective technique — bs 
(manipulation of toys analyzed by judges) and a was rnc nar and the rege chi square 
standard scale. The mean correlation between judges’ was not statistically significant (chi square a 
ratings and scale scores was-+ .49 (S. S. Dubin, = Second. the respons 
“Verbal Attitude Scores Predicted from Responses la 7). Se were tabu- 
in a Projective Technique,” Sociometry, 3: 24° 48 = ated in terms of the sex o % e person “il 
volved the (cf., for example, 
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i ae 1a, 2a, 3a and 3d, as items calling _ for either of the prejudice groups, was as statis- ny 
for response to female moral behavior; and t tically y significant.? 
1b, 2b, 3b and 3c, as items calling for Finally, the responses of males vs. females, ' ‘ 
| to moral as well ae for each of the six situations, were 
were nc not ‘Separated for this analysis, the total 
responses to female questions vs. Tesponses to all questions in the situation, 


_ by males as against females, being the unit of 4 
comparison). ~The results of these compari- 


q responses to male questions 
2 ‘Male responses to female questions vs. 3 


— 


responses to male questions = are given in Table 4. ju 
7. 3. Female responses to female questions vs -gZ two items of the twelve involved sta- he 
male responses to female questions _ tistically significant differences. The dif- 
_ 4. Female responses to male questions vs. - ferences, in both cases, lay in the direction g 
responses to male questions 


parison: chi ) the female Je respond. Ne 


cents. 


TABLE 4. Cat SQUARES AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DrFFER- of generalized sex differences in attitude t te 


IN RESPONSE OF MALES vs. FEMALES, FOR garding these moral judgment situations.*> 


What, in sum, are the implications and | 


hich draw from the t 
" given, which we may draw from the presen 


. “The obtained chi squares ranged from -1152 to 


Signifi- Chi Signifi- «§719, and none of these chi squares approaches 

Square cance? ‘Square cance the .os level of significance. lem appease 
4 


 stedebpsanetiemalicemdertoate “The status of this problem appears to the 

“F .70-.50 | 4.7882 | .10-.05 writer to have remained somewhat ambiguous in 

3-0591 | .30-.20] 9.4256 | *<.or — spite of recent research. A decade ago, Newcomb, in ; 


2.7936 .30-- 20 | .4806 70 a review of changing sex attitudes, stated: “Most 
2.5783 | .30-.20| r.s95r | .so-.30 of [the evidence] suggests that the pattern of at- 
4.6110 | .10-.05 | 4.8224 os titudes associated with this phrase [dual morality] 
14-0329 3-9770 | -20-.10 is slowly disappearing, and has all but gone 
college groups in the East and Midwest.” (T. nate 
‘ : i All differences based upon twodegrees of freedom. Newcomb, “Recent Changes in Attitudes Toward | a 
} 2 Significance is expressed in terms of the expected “Sex and Marriage,” American Sociological Review, ™ THE 
"repetitions of differences as great as the obtained dif- 2 :659-667, 1037, p. 662). In the original study of &§ th 
_ ferences in 100 similar samples. Thus, for situation 2 , Cuber and Pell, from which our instrument was o Zz 
_ Negro reference, the table indicates that the obtained — taken, the findings indicate that, “Double standard @& 7 Te 
difference would be repeated i in less than a one- “in-a- “a- _ morality appeared at almost every point at which : _ 


bundred proportion, it could, although the magnitude of the differential 
Items thus are significant at or the was in most cases not greater than per cent.” 


sons 
J. F. Cuber and B. Pell, Op. cit., pp. 21-22). Other _ P= 


reports (e.g., E. B. Skaggs, “Sex Differences in ‘dispo 
__ in response were related to prejudice ditfer. Mort Arid” Journal of Social Psychology, biolo 


4 ence, the same relations as those given above *1'3-10, 1940) emphasize the agreement and “at- Th 


titudinal solidarity” of the sexes. Cf.., also, in this : 
iA “4 (1 -4) were computed for the “more preju- Soin A. H. Jones, “A Method for Studying cally 
diced’ and “less prejudiced” groups inde- Moral Judgments: Further Considerations,” Ameri- = 
vk _ pendently. None of the obtained chi-squares, can Journal of Sociology, 48:492-497, 1043; and #4 
A H. Jones, “Sex, Educational, and Religious In- 
aan The o obtained chi squares were, in the order fluences on Moral Judgments Relating to the Operate 


given above (1) .7040; (2) .8074; (3) 4.0698; and American Review, 8 :405-411, 
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NEGRO WHITE CRIME RATES 

study? It appears clear that the ‘importance Further, and more specifically, the tech- 
of the concept of the referential frame in nique might well be put to work on the task — 
moral judgment is indicated; though it Te- _ of discovering : some research clues regarding a 
mains for further research to examine more 3 “the operation of particular personality mech-— oe 
dscriminately the precise nature and scope anisms » such | as, e.g., the Oedipus relation. 
_ of these frames for moral (and other types *F inally, it appears to the writer that the r ? 
of judgment. From the ‘methodological versal of expected response patterns for the 
standpoint, the writer suggests that the tech- “more prejudiced” and “ess —— 

- nique employed here may be very useful in a groups in our sample, re- -emphasizes the need 

¥ _ exploring the kind of relationship of moral for extreme care in the interpretation of 


judgment to social processes which Piaget 


_ has made famous in his pioneer work on child the study of specific attitudes. Cautiously 

morality. and critically used, , however, these instru- 

Piaget, The Moral of the Child. r the e exp oration of the frame of reference 
New York: Harcourt, 1932, 


“AND. “WHITES, ASED ON. COMPARISONS 
SOCIO-ECONOMICALLY EQU ATED AREASt 


Morgan State 
TUDENTS of crime agree that areas. These ar dis- 
) in urban centers contribute so that there are contiguous white 


_ does not mean, however, that Negroes a are wil = a 


nately predisposed toward crime. “tion 1 of ‘communities, based on comparable 
THE PROBLEM OF COMPARING CRIME RATES 


BETWEEN NEGROES AND WHITES 
ie., architectural pattern of 


~ Comparisons generally made of criminality housing, age of dwellings, size of lots, and 

“between Negroes and whites are not compari- Streets lighted by gas. Physical | deterioration 
E sons of similar things. Dr. Edwin H. Suther- is s evident in all four areas. A secondary equa- _ 

land, for example, gives no credence to innate tion pattern is that of living 
toward criminality based on the areas based on occupations 

_ This study compares four socio-economi- OF 
cally equated areas: two Negro and We will describe the characteristics of the 

Manuscript received February 25,1947. —ttion and population characteristics; state the 


"For the delineation of other factors which may in dices used in equating the areas; delineate 


operate to make for criminality among Negroes see, _ 
‘Edwin H. Sutherland , Principles of Criminology, socio-economic characteristics of 


Lippincott, 1939, 122. and, finally, note the ‘socio-economic 
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‘characteristics common alle areas. 2Forthe 


area locations, see map on page 413. The — 7 perates indices used to equate the four areas 
= areas are designated as Area 1 and - follow: (1) Race: Predominance of either — 
Area 2; the nite. areas as Area A and Area a white or Negro population; (2) similar sex 


s; (3) similar distributions by 
age groups; (4) own or rent place of dwell- 
(5) comparable rentals; (6) comparable 
luations of owner groups; (7) | 
characteristics of the areas fol- tterne: 
(8) years of 
Area I. principally of foreign- -born "persons in household. 


population of foreign birth; Russia, second, Equating the Areas 
following comparative data for con- 


from Poland; a few Germans and Italians _tiguous areas establish, in the writer’s opin- 
_ have infiltrated from surrounding settle. j ion , enough similarities to justify them as 


_ ments. This area is near water-front indus- being equated area areas, even though som some fe varia 
trial” areas, its white population is tions appear. 


Area A. Negro; popularly called “East Distribution by Race, Sex and Age 

Baltimore”; ; many migrants, as authenticated comparative dats in 

by governmental and school statistics; total the distribution of population i 


Negro population 32,595; a predominance of _ _ Tace,* sex and age groups, and generally show 


workers. “them to be similar. The fluctuations at 


nt Area 2. White, primarily of foreign-born 4,4) age group levels are to be expected since 
extraction; white population 23,795. Lithu- the white population represents a settlement 
ania dominates the foreign-born, Russia long” residence, while many among the 
oie. Negroes represent a relative recent migrant . 
population, including Parents ar and chil- 


Italy, 


20,199; part of the popularly called “West i among Negroes than among the Bs may # 
Baltimore” Negro community; many mi- 


i lit 
be accounted for not only by! high mortality 

herewith is given the follow- 
ing: Mr. Wallace Reidt, Assistant Managing Direc- 2 


he tor, The Criminal Justice Commission, Baltimore, 
- iy for use of the records of that organization dealing — 
Va with felony cases during 1940; Dr. W. ble Ir t 
= Fales, Director, Statistical Section, Baltimore = ome 15 & ows comparative ate by areas 
ae i Health Department, for making valuable sugges- ON home ownership, tenant occupancy, rents, 
tions regarding the selection of areas used in this and valuations of owned homes, The median ~ 
study, and for making available data on health = 
conditions and juvenile delinquency; Mr. Isadore “In Areas 1 and 2 the Negro population and 
‘a Seeman, Director, Bureau of Vital Records, for all data pertaining to them have been excluded from 
compiling these data; to four Morgan State College the figures presented in this study. Similar exclusions 
ae students, Misses Pauline Bates, Mildred McGlotten, for the white population have been made in Areas 
Mildred Reynolds, and Mrs. Willodyne S. Gaston, a. A and B. Thus the data presented correspond to 
for clerical assistance; and, to Dr. Thorster Sellin, a the racial type composing the given area. Negroes — 


a of the University of Pennsylvania, is due a special and whites often may live in the same census tract, 
a _ ‘Measure of thanks for his guidance throughout soll but in different sections of it. Because of ‘the: 


‘period of the study. segregated pattern of residence in Baltimore there is 
* All: population data are based on the sod. = Virtually no overlapping as in the 
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conticuous Ns 

» | SOCIOECONOMICALLY 
EQUATED AREAS: ae 


A AREAS 
&§ ‘gross monthly rent to be the best al 
™ index available for these areas. It was not Fs careful estimates. Some eeetienas as to 


= F possible on this item to exclude data on availability of data, and the lack of com- 


an ms white a areas, but a check a | pletely “homogeneous data by race yore 
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TABLE I. we THE IN WHITE AND NEGRO AREA 
Race, Sex aNp AcE Groups 


Age 


to 44 


45 to 64.... 
a 65 and over. 


Gro ps 


Totals: | 


& Sex 


stom 
15 to 24.... 
95 to 44 
45 to 64..... 
65 and over. . 


CLASSIFIED BY 


Total % 


2 

55455 
7,107 
9,852 | 30.8 
5,620 | 17.6 
1,55t | 4.8 
/ 
31,907 | 
31,997 |100.0 |16, 718 


17.0 
22.2 


99-9 |16,718 |re 


Total % | Mal 


18.6 
16.1 | 3,172 


Un 


19.4 


15-1 | 2,059 | 12.6 


2.9] 475] 


52.2 |15,279 | 4 


7-4] 88a 


16.7 | 2,013 
19-3 | 2,271 
29.6 | 3,686 
20.9 | 2,492 


1,848 
1,869 
3,932 

«433 


17. 
37-5 
14.9 


7: 
16. 
19. 
30. 


4 
8 
° 
8 
0.8 
I 


19. 


37-6 | 5,943 


99-9 835 99- 9 


100.0 100.0 


48.1 I 


23, 704 100.0 |I1,959 


51.9 


10,485 


11,835 


‘There are 36 males ond 10 » females’ in ate ‘classification “Other non-white” who live in this area. These. 
» ‘i are not included in the total population of this area. However, U. S. Census data include these persons in the 
figures on school years completed, major occupations, home ownership, rentals, and persons per household. 


These additions are unimportant - in relation to the the total Negro population i in the area. Similar minor addition 


Taste II. Comparative Data By AREAS ON Home OWNERSHIP, TENANT RENTALS, 


i Monthly | of Home 
ent 


(Dollars) ‘| @elan) 


Total 


Occupied f Tenant 
Units 


(7,679 | 22-80. 


| 


4 
gr 


White household... . te 


4 Estimated average; also, not available for Negroes only, 


4 Redevelopment Areas in Baltimore, Commission on City I, 1945; p. 21. 


| 
— 
og 
7.4 | 1,178 -7 13,118 | 9-5 | 1,572 Aaj 
if 16.4 2,704 -7 | 6,168 | 18.9 | 3,032 dot 
to 21.4 | 3,522 -I | 5,791 | 17.8 | 2,619 
5 32.6 | 4,406 .8 |12,055 | 37.0 | 6,112 
17.8 | 2,651 | 45517 | 13-9 | 2,458 
a. 4-4] 818) 2.9] all 
© |32,595 [100.0 |16,264 |100.0 [16,331 
7-8 132,595 |100.0 |16,264 | 49.9 [16,331 | 50.1 
772 | 800 | 7.5 | 1,603 | 8-4) 847 | 8.7 
—_ 976 1,963 | 16.6 | 3,710 | 18.4 | 1,862 | 19.2 A 
&§ o 595 2,324 | 19-6 | 3,345 | 16.6 | 1,476 | 15.2 — 
&§ O41 3355 | 28-3 | 7,517 | 37-2 | 3,585 | 36.9 
_ 970 2,478 | 20.9 | 3,175 | 15-7 | 1,610 | 16.6  =:B 
— 440 8a5| 7-0] 759] 3-7| 334] 3-4 
7 
— seve 
: 4 rent: 
‘Tents 
This 
é 
— and ( 


7 "Although the total email units are rea- workers are one step up the occupational 


sonably comparable, a wide variation in ladder above Negroes. White males predomi- 
owner-occupied units is seen between Areas nate as kindred 
Vv 1 and 2, compared with Areas A and B. T he workers; Negro males predominate as labor-— 

; differences favor the white areas. This reflects — = ers. “The large number of Negro females em- 

_ the longer residence in their areas, plus, per- i ployed have a virtual monopoly as domestic 

“haps, larger accumulated savings, more free- service work “A 

in buying as | opposed to residence in 

_ restricted areas, and greater ease in financing can 
purchase. This is worth noting since 


of ‘Schooling Completed 


4 


Taste III. Mayor OccupaTIONAL PATTERNS IN THE Four AREAS ‘met 


| 


Professional Craftsmen, Foremen | Domestic Servi ice 


Workers and Kindred Workers | = Workers” 


Total Male Female} Total Male Female! Total 


dal 


67 | 1,766 | 1,662 | 104 | 127 
hake 82 | | 230] 2,437 


economic with the city completed for 25 ye 5 5 years 


4 Comparison of median gross rents for the 


rents than whites. These differentials conform 
the alleged fact that Negroes pay 


areas shows Negroes paying higher 


Number of Persons in Household 


averages are not comparable areas. 


areas. “tract data were not available “where the 


Table shows the occupations in which Other Equation Indices 


- most of the gainful workers are employed. Additional data were collected relative to e 
Employment is comparatively negligible in thee 
tow to other than those listed. The figures fi of dwellings, proportion of homes with a 


show two patterns pertinent to this study: | radio, pattern of vefrigeration (ice or me- 
@ (1) persons engaged in professional work are 4 
decidedly in the minority in all four areas; heating unit or not). In all. “areas, ( 1) a 

and (2) although occupational dominance is _ substantial number of houses needed repairs; 


at the lowest 7 levels, the white (2) there was a preponderant use of ice for oe 


all the areas in this is study represent low socio- education or less. The ‘median years of + 


i 
9-5 
9.2 4 
9-4 
2.6 — 
a 
| Male | Female Total Male Female 

8.1 257 | | 25123 | 2,008] 
66 | 2,432 | 4,544 | 4479) 65 
142 | rag] 844] 812 32 

14-9 4 155 2,321 2,437 | 2,364 

— 
00.0 

— dl 
a 
— 
city-wide averages show Negroes pay muc 

lower rents than whites. It must be remem- | 
bered that the city-wide averages include Thensize of the household 1s comparable 
wide extremes of economic sufficiency, and in all areas, Either no average js shown, or | 
age 4 
tion 
me 
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4 substantial proportion of homes (83. 6 per The « characteristics which either are are ‘com- r 
cent or more); and (4) a preponderant lack to all areas, or are similar in 


of a central heating unit. ‘The disparity be- areas are ceeded below. | 
the presence or absence of a central 
heating plant was far greater in Areas 1 and pcs een Similarities 
_ A than in Areas 2 and B. Each is relatively y 
oe The data in Table IV show selected indices a as to racial population. Because of the seg- 
of health status in the four areas. These data -_ regated pattern of residence in Baltimore 7 
cover a five year period. This span of time _ there is virtually no overlapping as to resi- 
makes for relative stabilization of figures and dence. Moreover, the numerical iy : 


_ rates, compared with fluctuations which may in the total population in each of the con- 


Al Taste IV. Inpices or HEALTH STATUS IN THE Four Angas! — 
Death New Cases of | Tuberculosis ‘a 
Live Births Infant Deaths | Rate per 1 1000 Tuberculosis | Case Rate 


2,965 pie. 137 46. 19.1 
q 


Data compiled by the Bureau ital Statistics of the Baltimore Health ith 3 Data 


evident i in data compiled for any one year. areas is enough to used for 


_ Moreover, attention is called to the fact compe ative purposes. 
2 the midpoint of the period is 1940, which i 2. In spite of some differences an were 


4 aig prior to the heavy migration of workers and _ noted earlier, there is a similarity in the dis- 


a: their families into Baltimore during the war © ' tributions by sex and age groups in contigu- 


_ years. Thus the data show a relatively normal “ey 


a "pattern of health conditions prior to the iam Contiguous areas have a comparable 
_ greater congestion of population incident to number of total dwelling units occupied. This 

the war period. A careful examination of these - ‘numerical sialigety is markedly close in 
data show more unfavorable health condi- Areas 1 and A, 


_tions in Areas A and B, than i in Areas 1 and 2, 2, a aieobekie' dominance i in all areas is 

All areas ar are by a low 
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“NEGRO AND WHITE ‘CRIME RATES: 


educational st adults, the educational 


status being below the 7th grade. 


“" moreover, are below the city- -wide average as 


‘economically equated areas. These areas, 


‘to socio-economic status. Furthermore, they — 7 


wz \, are areas characterized by urban blight. 
Data of quasi-equation indices show Based on these -equatings as to externalities, 
‘additional points of low socio economic status” we thus assume equal planes of liv: 

comparable to data showing equation of 

- areas. Similarly, low health status is evident — : areas, we turn now to an examination of 

in all these areas. It may may be added, however, crime rates in these — 
‘that although data reveal comparable low 
standards, conditions -are somewhat less DIFFERENTIALS IN CRIME RATES 1 IN 
favorable in Negro areas than in the cor-— EQUATED AREAS 


responding white areas. A Do differentials i in crime rates persist even 


in face of the equation of areas? Felonies" 
committed during 1940 will be our chief 
"between index to the extent of crime in these equated 


Characteristic differences 
F _ white and Negro areas are summarized below. areas. Felonies may be divided into two 
1. The white populations are predomi- groups: (1) felonies reported to the police - 


of foreign-born extraction. They are and where: the victim is known, but the 


6. The size household is 


a settled population of long residence in their offender is “unknown or not apprehended; 


areas. On the other hand, there is a large _ and, (2) felonies reported to the police, nom 4 


4 element of migrants in the two Negro popu- both the victim and the accused are known; 
lations. The difference in settlement patterns _ where the accused has been brought to trial, 
make for some differences in age group dis- either in 1940 or subsequently; and, where 
tributions, though not wide enough to in- a definite judicial disposition has been made 
validate comparisons between contiguous of the case. Cases within the second group 

2. Home ownership is greater among the Cases: of felony for the year 1940 

a than among the Negroes. Conversely, se 

i, the Negroes are a larger tenant t group. sant 1940: U. S. Census data were used tor the” 

Negroes pay somewhat higher rents socio-economic equation of areas. Second, i 
than whites for comparable dwelling units. = was desirable to select a year prior to the 
_ 4. The whites are one step up the ee ze heavy migration into Baltimore incident a 

- tional ladder above Negroes, although | occu = the war r period. This allowed for an scumed 
pational | dominance in all areas is at the relative normal pattern of criminal 

lowest occupational levels. in Baltimore. Finally, felony cases were se- 

2 * The materials presented above show that lected also because they are the more serious ee: 
the areas in this study have homogeneous types of criminal behavior, requiring more ~ 

also that they are socio- careful investigations than misdemeanors. 
hus it was felt that though fewer cases in 

. . Dr. W. Thurber Fales writes: “Natural increase z number than for misdemeanors, felony cases 

| “therefore accounted for 51.8 per cent of the increase would represent a fairly reliable index to the 4 


in the white population and 14.9 per cent of the 


} increase in the non-white population. The remainder — 
_ of the increase between the 1930 and 1940 ae 


is due to migration into the City. Since only 14. 9 


E cent of the net increase for colored population - 


was accounted for by natural increase, it is obvious ;_ 


- that the immigration to the City has been much 
_More pronounced for the Negro than for the white — 


Population. ” The Councillor, June, ‘1941. 


extent of criminality i in a given ye el 


im 


* four areas eaten 1940. It will be noted that 
- the crime rate for Area 1 is 2.36 compared — 


- 15.11 for Area A. Similarly, the rate 
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for Area 2 is 2.21 compared with 1: 12. 47 for By, where the crime was committed, were cans 


on necessitates a summary of 
with those committed by Negro females in a findings. A striking fact evident in the figures 
7 . Areas A and B. Several striking differences is that all murder and manslaughter offenses — ; 


are evident. In the first place, differences sin were committed by Negroes. Indeed, when 
rates persist even in equated areas. the offenses are classified according to 
Secondly, there is a wide difference in these “crimes against persons” and “crimes involy-— 
ing g property” more than 40.0 per cent of the 


V. Persons ACCUSED OF Fetonres D 
1940, CLassiFIeD BY AREA (RACE) AND SEX, AND _ crimes in Area A, and more than : —— 


stn Area Rates oF FELONIOUS Cem cent © of those i in Area B are crimes against | 7 

— persons, , such as murder, manslaughter, rape, 

Maks aggravated assault. It is of value to 

that, though fe fewer i in number, the offenses i in 

slaughter in Areas 1 and 2 correspond 
2.36 to a pattern similar to that in Areas A and 
| 23 But even with a general ‘similarity one 
ae thet in in Areas A and B some crimes against 


je persons involved loss of life, whereas there z 
"1 The area rate is a ratio, expressed in ann. “oe no such outcome in crimes in Areas 1 and | 
between the number of accused persons in relation 


the area population 21 years of age and over, classified 
by race and sex. Although some under 21 years of age ih, 


were charged with a felony, the proportion of Multiple Felonies 

was 59. Since census data are not available for the bs for 1940. Ii Instead, there were cases where the 
exact age groups of persons younger than 21 which , same person committed more than one offense 


_ correspond to those under 2x who had committed prior to arrest, and where trial and sentence 


fel 
wes judged thet valid weal be covered the several different acts. It should 


_ tained by including the cases under 21 since there “eas .) 
were adults in the population figures who were over sq be kept in mind that penalties inflicted for 


re rates. Finally, the rates among the Negro ~ he he 
_ females correspond more closely to the rates A volved i in the 1940 cases thus either may hav 4 

for the white males, than do the rates when been or subsequently may have become 


comparing white males with Negro 1 males. recidivists. Our analysis concerns only the 


a "Juvenile delinquency rates also are higher cases for one year. Hence we refer to multiple 


in the Negro areas than in the white areas. felonies rather than recidivism. i 

lation, : ages 6-17, for the years 1 1942, im Area e nature of the offenses, : 

939-1942, ber of persons involved, and the time element 


inclusive, were computed for these areas. The “4 
h case are summarized in the data 


rate for Area 1 was 14.4, for Area A, 26.7, % in eac ow 
Area 1 2, 22.0, 0, and for Area B, 28.4. _ which follow. Sample cases only 


Differentials in rates persist in juvenile de- Sented. ach 
linquency even in felonies, although less A. One act of burglary; one person; 
va markedly so. a second act of burglary, involving the same 
| person and one other person; second act 0c- 
«Types of Offenses curred 3 months later than the first act. Short 

= 


felonies often would insure incarceration J 
for periods longer tl than | one year. Persons in- ; 


iadaa ti committed by persons living in one _ sentence served for first act prior to commis: 


of the four areas, without regard to the place sion second act. 
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socio-economic status. There was also a : 

equation of persons, based princi- — 
to rape act on the same day. Similarly, pally on the predominance of low status 
the next day 1 act of assault, and 1 assault + -cupations. Thus, there was on the one hand, -_ 
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to rape act. Four separate victims; 2 sepa- an equation based on externalities, viz., , hous- 
rate acts 6 ‘ing, and urban blight, and, on the hand, 
_ Area B. Three separate acts of burglary; — an equating of population with the conse- 

_ same 2 persons involved; two acts one day, quent assumption of equal planes of living. 

third act on the succeeding day. _ That these areas are equated will hardly 

pe » be seriously questioned. However, one recog- 
Convictions that the equation is basically the equat- 

- The felony cases for 1940 were canvassed ing of objective aspects of the areas. This — 

with reference to their disposition by the fails to take into account subjective aspects, 


court. This was done to determine whether _ such as cultural meanings, which are basic to P: 


or not wide differences were evident i in con- : behavior patterns characteristic of a group. a g 


-victions in Areas” 1 and 2 “compared with Even though holding to the -validity of an 
- convictions in Areas A and B. It was found & equation of externalities, it is oa aged 
_ that 17.0 per cent of the ca cases in Area A, .. whether or not a high degree of equation of 
and. 17.3 per cent of the cases in Area B were -— subjective factors is obtainable. ee * i 
found “Not Guilty.” In Area 1 only 1 per- _—s Regarding criminal behavior in these areas 
son was found “ ‘Not Guilty,” ’ while in Area a we noted that there was no evidence of a 
4, 17.6 per cent were so found. whereby» conviction rates were 
q “a Attention is called to the fact that per- favorable to Negroes. Moreover, there was 
: centages determined for Areas 1 and 2 are evidence of a general similarity in the pat- 
not to be regarded as equally valid as those terns of offenses between Negroes and whites, 
for Areas A and B since there are far fewer although — the Negroes were concen 


rZ 


B. But even in face « of this limitation, based Tight « of ion facts the validity of the ‘de: 7 - 

on an examination of the proportions con- termination of crime rates is judged equally 

victed to the total cases in each area, there valid as the equation of areas. 

is no reason to even suspect that Negroes Athough there was a basic similarity in 

were more readily convicted than whites. This the equation pattern, there were also some 

is important since it rules out an element differences which were judged to be sigut- 

of policy as influencing the higher crime rates c - cant in their implications. Of these, the most 

Areas A and B thanin Areast and 2. _ significant variation was the fact that al- 
though both groups were predominantly in 

= FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS low occupational lines, the whites in Areas 


The basic assumption with which we 1 and 2 were one step up the occupational 


‘started in ‘this study is that most compari- ladder over the Negroes in Areas A and B. 5. 
sons of crime rates do not take into account i 2 his fact raises the question as to whether or _ 
differences in socio-economic status between _ not the relatively fixed occupational status of 

the groups compared. Thus we equated con: the Negro does not reflect itself in a | differ 
tiguous areas to determine if differentials i in : ential in the plane of living even though c* 


crime rates persisted after equation. ‘Felony white and Negro areas are equated as to — 
cases during 1940 were used as an index to externalities and the relative equation of anil - 
continued to be higher in the 2 white Homicides ‘more prevalent among 
areas. Negroes. One alleged prevalent mode of be- 

_ The primary equation pattern was the havior among Negroes is that of carrying 
oquating of communities, knives and guns. ‘If one “accepts this 
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widespread, one accepts the accompanying is hedged in by racial proscriptions. 
attitude of “security” borne of hav- The white areas have a population char. 0 
_ 2 a weapon. The presence of weapons often _ acterized by low economic status and da on 
- _ leads to their use, more than likely resulting foreign-born extraction, but they are also a p 
high homicide rates. Another stereotyped Population of long ‘residence in these areas, 
conception of behavior among Negroes is in contrast to a Negro population predomi- 
that of an enhanced prestige among the Ne- ‘nantly of relative recent migration. The 
a v gro criminal growing out of being considered _ Negroes with generally fewer resources have Ww 
“bad” man. Fear of such a person often correspondingly heavier economic drains on 
7 leads either to a bullying attitude, or the - their limited means than a comparable Socio- gy 
challenging of ‘such behavior; aggravated economic status white population, (e. g, 
assault or homicide cide frequently being the Negroes generally pay higher rents thar sic 
outcome. whites fo for comparable houses.) Based on tic 
While one cannot accept the foregoing longer residence, wider occupational oppor-. 
Stereotyped modes of behavior as the tunities, easier financing purchasing 
ation of f higher crime rates among Negroes, houses, etc., home ownership is far greater de 
neither can one deny that in many cases among the. whites than Negroes. cal 
- these are factors conducive to criminal be- = Due to a low socio-economic status, ac- me 
_ havior. A more reasoned explanation i is to be centuated by racial proscriptions, the Ne rat 
’ found in the poverty of life in the detetio- _groes in these ar areas, even as elsewhere, do 4 - the 
_ rated areas inhabited—-by them. One recog- not have a freedom of wholesome expression — s 

_nizes this poverty on every hand and in a_ comparable to that of a similarly situated” r 
_ variety y of its manifestations. Because of it, _ white group. Out of these and similar con- - Segi 
73 life in these areas has been reduced largely — - ditions arise elements conducive to greater aw 
‘to organic su survival ; _and the reflex of this is criminality, as well as other forms of path- | peo 
an organic plane « of living. This poverty is ology, among the Negro population. It is out - is, 1 
2 - more than economic; it is pervasive in char- of community situations comparable to those - effo 
acter: bad housing, overcrowding, restricted just indicated that there develops a charac- 
areas of settlement, limited outlets of expres. mode of behavior which is und 
sion, as in recreation, restricted employment | cive to ) the emergence of the Negro criminal. ‘this 


opportunities, etc. On every hand the Neg~» bad 


SAVING THE LIVES OF GooD [NEIGHBORS* tion 

{1LLION immigrants within the First Inter-American Demographic birth 

‘next years are hoped for by South Congress,’ which recommended: “That Alth 

’ American Countries recently canvassed — governments of the American countries in- as lo 

.~ Phil Clark, of La Prensa Asociada. These, — a clude in their post-war planning» the immi- death 
he states, are to be recruited ‘ “under bold — 2 gration problem, and establish the relations, some 

: _ immigration programs instituted by Latin qualitative as well as quantitative, between = t] 
American republics striving toward agricul- 4 the actual population and the addition nec- = 
tural and industrial self-sufficiency.”* Im- essary to maintain and increase production ‘ *D 
migration 1 policies were also of major concern in that land, without ‘injury to the social te 
Man April level.” Tons, of — “These 
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: % SAVING THE LIVES OF GOOD NEIGHBORS 


_ constitute a major post-war program These rates would indicate that there 


of a number of South American govern- "approximately 1,750, ooo deaths a year in 
la ments. Latin America. While data are not sufficiently 


Many population experts, however, are accurate to make reliable estimates as to the 

_ skeptical as to the possibility of attracting number of these deaths which are postpon- b= 
mi- immigration in a volume of 700,000 a year able beyond age 65, sufficient material is a 
The in the near future.* In this connection, it hand to warrant a fairly safe > conclusion that 


tion pressure out of Europe. The immediate il yield an attainable population - increase al- 
future does not promise a comparable indus- most as large as that envisioned by the rosy 
trial expansion in Latin America, and the optimism o of those who expect large immi- .- 


lave will be remembered that the United States from 500,000 to 600,000 of these ll 
; on | never received over a million immigrants a “could be effectively postponed. Such a saving 
cio. (year except in a few years which were char- would still leave the death rates in most of 
ra 4 acterized by very marked industrial expan- the countries somewhat above present — 
than sion in this country coinciding with popula-— tality levels i in the United States. This would 


deficits of population in Europe which were gration. 
. caused by the two world wars have made -_ This conclusion i is based on | the f following 
{most European nations seek to import labor considerations: 
5 rather than to export it. Practically all of gs I. From 35 to 40 per cent of the deaths - 
, do them seek at least t to hold the —— occur under five years of age. This is to say, 
ssion they now have. his there are approximately 600,000 child deaths. 
ated fj ‘It is encouraging to see that one large ‘Deaths under one year of age per 1,000 live 
con- ( segment of the world is anxious to extend _ births run well over 100 in most South Ameri- 
eater a welcome to the harried, distressed, homeless can countries and up to 200 in Chile. Even 
path- ; ~—_ uprooted by the war. This skepticism _ Argentina, with a relatively low general death 
s out is, s, therefore, not intended to discourage the rate, has an infant rate of 90 as against 40 ; 
those efforts of our Southern neighbors to attract in the United States. A saving of half of 
arac- fj immigrants—it is rather a warning against the deaths would leave child mortality still 
ondu- | undue hope for large population gains from m considerably higher than that in the United 


ninal. source. fe ‘States and would produce a population incre-_ 
Doubt as to the ability to secure such ment of 300,000 ayear, 
; a large volume of immigration may, however, _ 2. The conservative estimate of the poten- * 
serve to focus attention on another popula- - tial si saving of life between the ages of 5 and 

tion resource which is nearer at hand and «65 would add another 200,000 or 250,000 eS 
from which an increase of over a half million increment. This would seem feasible in the » 
a year is potentially attainable. This is the - light of present high rates of maternal deaths | ' 
rate of natural increase. Most Latin Ameri- and deaths from parasitic diseases, pneu- a iy 
can countries are still characterized by high moni, typhoid, smallpox, and, in some areas, 
birth rates and relatively high death rates. - yellow fever, Plague, and other tropical dis- ~ oa 
4s low as those in the United States, crude eid . According to the Peruvian ‘statistical — 
death rates of 20 per thousand prevail in "abstract of 1943, only about one-third of the _ 
some countries, and rates of 16 and over deaths i in that country occurred with a physi- 
are th the rule in most of the countries.* ace in . attendance, and the ratio of physi- 


cians to population was 1 to 5,000, as against 


= 


- "Davis Kingsley, Milbank | Memorial Fund Quar- an optimum ratio of 1 to 1,000 proposed for 
i ‘From Vital Statistics in the United States, 1943. 7 registration of deaths. Likewise, the rates in some a. 
Pe. rates are in most cases approximate, since 4 countries are quoted only for a few of the major i‘ 
the population figures on which they are based are ss cities and in other countries omit the mortality — _ 


inadequate and since there is” considerable under among the Indian — 
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the United States. Likewise, the ratio of ope ate aocaiabial about 40 and the death 
pital beds to persons was 19 beds p per 10,000 rate has declined from 25 to 14.8, with the 
strenuous effort to increase result that the population nearly doubled 
health personnel and facilities would con- — 8: per cent increase) in spite of some out 
tribute greatly to the reduction in sickness Density bes reached 550 per 
and postponement of death. Not only can square 
great improvement in health be expected by = While this | and the other islands of the 
the over-all expansion of medical personnel West Indies typify the almost explosive na-_ 
and facilities, but much can also be secured tural increase possible when mortality is 
by more adequate distribution of these facili- danger they show at the same time the 


‘ties. As in the United States, the rural areas danger of poverty which can result from such . 
F of South America are relatively under privi-— expansion if it is not accompanied by pro- ; 
_leged. In Peru, the ratio of physicians” to portionate expansion of economic opportun- 


| 
d people i in Lima province is 1 to 1,000, while t 
t 


one department, with over a quarter of a _ While the land area of the Caribbean 
4 million people, has only 3 doctors 20 - islands is more restricted than that of Con- 


90, ooo. The distribution of hospital beds is  tiental nations, the area of optimum utiliza- ; t 
likewise irregular, since the department of _ tion on the Continent is not unlimited J 2 
Callao has 102 beds per 10,000 inhabitants, Policies of population expansion in these na [4 
as against only 2 in some of the rural Prov- tions should, therefore, be coordinated with rn 

sites Postponement of death is also more - and adjustment to agricultural and industrial JB > 

feasible in Latin American populations Equal attention needs to be de. 

ae they are relatively young in their age voted to the development of systems of edu- St 

‘distribution. Past excess of births over deaths cation, security, and welfare which will as- ot 
has left a high proportion of the population sure a rising standard of living as well as an OR 

under age 20. In fact, the census populations expansion in numbers. 
show from 48 to 55 per cent under age 20, It must, of course, be ‘that 

a as against about 38 per cent in the United Ms reduction in mortality cannot be attaind 
States (in 1930). If South Americans es-— _ quickly or inexpensively. The necessary ef ? 
cape the extreme hazards of mortality in the — pansion of facilities , training of ‘personnel, a) 
younger ages, then longevity seems about as anq ‘diffusion of knowledge is a long-time MB °' 
great as that of other countries. Bronson ter 

points: out® that after age 40 expectation of © fee A considerable segment of the cultural . ge 


- life is about as long in the South American — 
countries for which life tables are available 


4 as it is in the United States. executive agencies, has a direct bearing on § 
While saving in mortality would be the the improvement of health and the attain- 


most measurable result of intensified public — "ment of a better balance between population fj 


change program, promoted by the State De- 
‘partment i in cooperation with other Federal 


health measures, a reduction in sickness resources in Latin America. The pro- the 
would g go hand in hand with postponement of fessional skills of the departments chiefly ® 

responsible for the promotion of the public J 
life added would constitute a priceless eco- 


welfare in this country are mobilized through 
nomic and social resource. re apatrir the Interdepartmental Committee on Scien- 


_ The reproductive potential of Latin Ameri- tific and cultural Cooperation and made 


“can Populations, when mortality is curbed, available to Latin America by means of ex 


is by recent Puerto Rican experi changes of Government officials, professors, 


students, and scientific and cultural ma 


= with the result that the well years of 


"Bronson, Dorrance C.—“Transactions of 
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field” will illustrate the character of this To facilitate this training program, the 
_ operation and indicate some of the possibili- Interdepartmental Committe on Scientific 
_ ties for cooperation by social scientists in Cultural Cooperation, under ‘the | leader- 
universities. This project is the 1950 Census ship o of the Department of State, is giving 
of the Hemisphere and the correlative eff efforts — 3 major attention to training technicians for _ 
to improve vital statistics. wi G3 a _ the 1950 Hemisphere Census. A number of 
_A first requisite for sound selection of - statistical employees of South American gov- a = 
necessary public health measures and plan- -ernments, it is hoped, will be brought to this | 


i ning their operation is better information as country for training on the job in the Bureau 
to the nature and distribution of public of the Census and other statistical bureaus 
Z health problems. A first requisite for a ra- of the Government in order that they may ts 
» 4 ~ tional adjustment of population to resources — receive actual experience in census procedures _ 
js a thorough analysis of the resource poten- and administration. Statistical advisers s will 
. tial and the inherent population trends. ke . p also probably be sent under the Department 
we noted previously, the character of of State auspices to assist in the organiza- 
q the information at hand is highly unsatisfac- tion and staffing of census units and vital — 
tory for any determinations except those of _ Statistics bureaus. This program will be de- | 
a most general nature. ‘Both the population veloped as rapidly as appropriations from the — a 
figures on which rates are based and the Congress willpermit, 
-_Tegistration of deaths and causes of deaths §_ In addition to these exchanges officially — 
on which incidence is based leave much to fostered by the Department of State, there 
be desired in completeness and accuracy. are hundreds of Latin American students in 
_ Some of the countries have never had a cen- 7% the colleges of the United States who are 
‘sus in the modern sense of the word, and = here either on their own resources or on o ; 
a have had none for several decades. _ private scholarships. All of these are, of = 
Registration and processing of vital statistics course, not majoring in social sci science, medi- 
in all but a few of the countries are rudi- "cine, or public health, but the m majority will a 
_ mentary or not nation-wide in coverage. a ae "probably return to positions which will en- 
Social scientists in the United States have able them to exert influence on public 
unique opportunity to collaborate with opinion. All would, therefore, profit bya 
- South American scholars in bringing about — Bs knowledge of the plans and possibili- _ 
a marked improvement both in the raw ma- ties of the 1950 Census. This means that the _ 
teachers of social science in the institutions _ 
population and public health On the which enroll a considerable number of Latin 
initiative of the Inter American Statistical American students have an Opportunity to 
Institute, all Latin American nations have se these students with this movement | 


taterials for 


operate in a comparable _ Census of the 
Hemisphere in 1950. It is axiomatic that ‘realistic approach to the 
_ the preparation for a successful census and collection, and analysis of fundamental social — 


~ the plans for meaningful analysis of its re- facts will contribute greatly to the under- 
f sults will depend upon a broad and thorough _ standing of the human relationship in the | 
program of training of the technicians who _ Hemisphere. Certainly one of the finest mani- q = 
will ‘Supervise and analyze census. It festations of good neighborliness would be 
the whole-hearted cooperation of all the 
"preparation of public opinion a successful ‘social scientists in the exchange of knowledge 
census in some of those countries skills which have a on the con- 


not have a census tradition. 
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_ INDEX NUMBERS FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 


FTER a decade ‘of experience with the have’ developed hundreds of series of 
' y Social Security Act of 1935, it is numbers published on the financial pages of 

now possible to take stock of gains newspapers, in magazines devoted to 
and losses, to delineate clearly the national _-vancement of business, and in government — 
picture in terms of regional patterns, to check _ publications containing analyses of current 
levels of payment in the several states against trends: in business. ‘Index numbers are 

_ ability to pay, i and to study more closely the — effective answer to the - need for relating © 
effects that a changing price structure are data to earlier points in time, and to other — 
having up upon levels of living among of data af affecting their meaning. They 

Seeing i increases of a few cents jeach oa summarize masses of data not readily com- 

in average payments under programs of cate. prehended except through the their use. Social — 
=a aid, and comparing present levels with — workers have learned to use some of these 
a - remembered ones: of a decade ago, is it cor- _ series, most commonly the cost of living in in- 


stantial progress toward the goal of ade- = Doubtless it has occurred to ‘many public 
quacy of payments? Or has the decline i in the _ Welfare workers that analysis of trends in 
purchasing value of the dollar been so so great & social security could be made easier through ’ 
2 that increases are more nominal than real? _ use of index numbers representing the many 
In view of increases in national income, do series of statistical data published monthly > 
present grants provide recipients with | by agencies operating social security pro- 
‘evel of living that are closer to, or farther grams. To bring closer the day when = 
away from, those of the general population — _ are currently available, this article presents — 


rom, 


than in the prewar period? — Is the social _ some of the index numbers the writer has — 
‘security movement as evidenced by rate of _ developed for his own use in study of trends. 
progress toward its goals, gaining or losing _ They are presented with the hope that they |e 
- momentum in the United States? What are can be ‘Superseded soon by improved index | t 
_ the underlying dynamics of this social move- _ numbers. If administrators and students of . 


_ment as it unfolds in this country? social security programs will make known 
the public w welfare administrator and their criticisms and will indicate the ques- j 

student of the social security movement tions they want index numbers to answer, 


answers to such questions from the rows and  dexes to meet their seeds more 
columns of figures representing average msg Each index value in Table 1 can be inter- 
- grants by ' States. They are left often with preted, as index numbers generally are, as a 
ce the feeling that these tables could provide — percentage. None of these values requires sa | 
_ the answers if they were related to other knowledge of advanced statistics for its cal- 
series of statistical data not conveniently at culation or interpretation. _ Whether grants 4 | 7 
| ate expressed in dollars and cents or as index 
_ Economists, facing a like problem of inter- numbers, caution should be exercised, of 
_ preting trends in time series, have long real- NA course, in comparing them for different states 
, ina the ‘usefulness of index numbers and — when regional differences in living habits and 
have a direct bearing upon adequacy of 
‘Manuscript 1947. «grants | of a given amount. As more complete 
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‘TABLE 1. INDEX NUMBERS By STATES FOR AVERAGE OAA Grants: JANUARY 1946 
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i N.B. See Table 2 for data and sources employed i in ey oie numbers. - formulas u 
State. Average OAA Grant, January 


Average OAA Grant, January 1946° 


[= Tal 


ky ‘B= State Average OAA Grant, January 1946... 
State Average OAA Grant, January 


(State Av. OAA Grant, Jan. (State Per Capita 


* 

U. S. Average OAA Grant, Jan. 49 State Per Capita In Income, 1945 .* ae 
_ U.S. Per Capita Income, 1945 


— 
“ats become available on these regional dif- — strict sense of the term as it does not Bs 
ferences for "specific age-groups, grant to ‘some earlier time base. How- 
_ will be able to construct index numbers cor-__ ever, it is a relative value likely to be useful 
rected for them. The index in Table 1 for _ since comparisons between percentages are ZZ 


r old a age assistance program could be com ie en more meaningful than are those be- 


puted similarly for the programs of aid to tween absolute amounts. eee 


children and the blind. _ By way of iustration, Index A for Ala- 


“the average grant in a state is of the average en its average OAA | grant ($15 5. 66) was 
grant for the United States in the same — fifty per cent of the national _ average 
month, It is” not an index number in the ($31. 06) in same month. It will be 
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served that the range of values this ledex 2. Data EMPLoyen IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
was from 37 for Kentucky to 170 for the Inpex NumBeRS 
State of Washington. The grant ($52.67) in SSS = 
the latter state was 170 per cent of the na- wedi “woe 
tional average or 70 per cent higher th than it. State 
Index B. This indicates the per cent Jan. 1938] Jan. 1946| 1937 | 
‘the average monthly grant for a state is of F 


Capita 
"Income 


“the average grant for that state during the $19. $31. 
month in an earlier year chosen as Ariz.. 38.74 | 

‘| 16.67 
“this series of values in Table 1 ano 32-99 | 47-46 
year might be preferable. In ‘carlier years. 
when programs were just getting under way, Del... 
“average grants were somewhat erratic cat | 5-63 


a to month, and data for a number 77 
-49 


and lend- lease our economy on 
_ Virtually a war footing. For analysis of ‘Kans......, 


the same month of the immediately Me._ 
year as the base; so constructed the index -53 | 28.32 212, 
would show the percentage of change in the Mas (27.80 | 45-31 1,321 
grant over a twelve month period. The ques- Minn. 
tion of what base period is best should not Miss. 16.27, 
_ delay construction of index numbers since a Mo.... 13.96 | 26.51 | 488 
simple statistical operation will convert 
series from one base to another, 
the United States as a whole was 158. “This . 
means that the average OAA grant in Janu- _ 


F 1946 ($31.06) was 158 per cent of that 
4 


in January 1938 ($19.50). It will be ob- N. D. 


. served that the range of values is from 105 Ohio 


7 for Colorado to 357 for Mississippi. Since Op 
comparison of the indexes A and 
_ that Colorado must have stood v very high 
among the states in its average grant in 1938. _ iE 
Reference to Table 2 shows its average grant 24.60 
_ in January 1938 was more than $6.00 higher _ Utah. | 25. ; 38.92 
than that of the next highest state—a fact Vt 33-45 
that helps explain why its rate of increase | ee By | $2.67 
shown by Index B was lowest of any W. Va......| 13.98 | 16.84 
while Index B was one can infer 
35 Sources: Social Security ‘Bulletin, March 1938, 
To that its grant in 1938 must have been very nt Business, August 1946. 
Ss low for such a high rate of increase not to ye: 
al have brought it closer to the national aver- ag grant of $4. 53 3 in January ary 1938 V was 
ee age. Referring to Table 2 we find that its Tess than half that of the next ae: state, 
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while yerage grant in January 1946 that the average OAA grant of $19.50 in 
sz 17) was higher than that of several _ January 1938 provided recipients with an 
other states. amount closer to the income level of the 
iw Index C. This answers the question: Have a == population than did the the average grant — 
increases in OAA | grants kept pace with in- $31.06 in January 1946. 4 
creases in per capita income for the general — . a will be observed from Table 1 that in q 
population? This index in Table 1 shows only four _ states—Louisiana, _ Mississippi, 
for each state the per cent that the average New Mexico, and Rhode’ Island—did the 
grant in January 1946 was of the amount rate of increase in average OAA | "grants be- | 
‘ required for it to be as large relative to the tween 1938 and 1946 exceed the rate of in- 
-state’s per capita income in 194§ as the grant crease in the state’s per capita income. The 


in January relative to pe r capita range of Index C is from 49 for. Georgia to 
income in 1937, 133 for Mississippi. The latter figure means 

_ Data on per capita income by states pro- that Mississippi’s average grant was one- 

- vide what appears to be the best single avail- 4 third higher in relation to per capita income — 

estimate of ability to pay the costs in- than it had been in 1938. 

volved in social security programs. More Index This answers the question: Is 


of relative to the average grant in a given state’ as 


remain a "major one. relative to national per capita 
How close is the relationship between per ‘To arrive at these index values, the aver- 
capita income and average OAA grants by age OAA grant for the | U.S. in January i 
states? The zero order correlation coefficient was expressed as a percentage of national — 
ed between per capita incomes in 1945 andOAA per capita income in 1945. Next, the per 


_+.72 while the comparable correlation co- by the percentage obtained above, yielding a 
efficient between OAA grants" in January — _ set of values for the individual states rae al 


te 1938 and income in 1937 was This amounts required in January 1946 for aver- 
a indicates that variations between the states age grants to represent the same proportion ,, 
: ae in average OAA grants in 1946 were more of per capita income from state to state as 
03 nearly i in accord with variations in per capita was found for the nation as a whole. Finally, 
income than they were in 1938. A cient the actual average grants in each state were 
of .72 means that slightly over one-half of divided by the standard amounts obtained in 
the variability between the states in OAA the “preceding step, and the quotients were — 
by recorded differences i in their per capita in- This series of index values i Is based on per 
comes. It is interesting to speculate | as e * ie income in the year preceding the grant 
what factors account for the remaining vari- rather than on income data for the same year, 
4 ye ability between the | States in average OAA for the following reasons. First, it is evident q 


r = in January 1946 was found to be capita income for each state was multiplied 

7 


- as, , for example, upon how large a that changes in per capita income are not im- a J 
_ part is played by differences in eocial atti- - mediately reflected in average OAA grants 
_ tudes toward the OAA program. but rather that some experience a | 
Index C for the United States as a whole changed income level in the general popula 
stood at 78 in January 1946. This means that tion is needed to predispose board members, 
_ the average OAA grant for the nation as a - Redalatrs, and the general public to raise ; 
~ whole was only 78 per cent of the amount re- __ or reduce levels of assistance in keeping with q 7 
Bao for increases in OAA grants to have changes i in the general income level. Secondly, J 
kept pace with increases in national income _ basing the index on per capita income in the — 
_Detween 1 19 938 and 1946. Conversely, itmeans same year would result in a delay of from 
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eight to tw months in computing the in sippi. The New States, with ex- 


§ dex, since annual data on per capita income ception of Vermont, had levels of OAA pay-— 


by states are not immediately available at ‘ ment consistently above 100. The belt of ; 
the end of a calendar year, but are likely to industrial states extending from Illinois and 
be ready shortly after the middle of the fol- 7 ‘Wisconsin to New York and New Jersey had 
lowing year, indexes: lying within the range 84 to 101, 
to Table 1, we find that 
"range of Index D in January 1946 was from | 
for Delaware to 156 for Arizona. This mixed in thelr indexes, Louisiana, Missis- 
indicates that the latter state provided an and ‘Florida indexes above 


as high in relation to the state’s per capita 


income as did the former state. 


SUMMARY 


| Index D when plotted on a map of 


ited States brings out clearly certain The four indexes presented in this article 


Un 
regional patterns of payment in relation to - intended to facilitate analysis of trends 
' per capita income as they existed in 1946. in social security payments and to assist in — 
per capita income were found in a cluster of a They have been applied to the OAA program 


five states in the Southwest: Arizona, Okla- but could readily be computed for the ADC 


= highest levels of payment in relation to * the study of regional patterns of = 
4 


= Utah, New Mexico, and Colorado. a and AB programs also. Two of the indexes 
‘Similarly those with lowest ‘index values— : relate payments to per capita income by 
q 


nder 7 5—are in a . cluster i in the Southeast — _ states as a rough measure of ability to pay. 


comprising the states of Delaware, Georgia, _ These indexes are simple relative values — 
Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- termed “index numbers” for convenience, val- 


: nessee, and West Virginia. The Rocky Moun- A. though they do not share all of the character- La 
Pacific States all yield indexes istics that have in | mind 
above 100. Of the 22 states having indexes: 


RNOLD M. Rose 

| OCIAL problems receive differing de- its seriousness, although ‘the closely- elated 

grees of attention from those who are | problem of housing for families is s being given . 

affected by them and from the e gen- large ‘amount of public and expert atten- 
eral ri The seriousness of the problem— tion. A companion article’ will describe the 
measured either by the number of persons — -- variations in interest in the problem for the 
affected or by the degree of the need—is not unattached-an and attempt to get at some of. 
necessarily an index of the amount of interest the reasons for the variations and the gen- _ 
in the problem. This paper will describe a - - eral lack of interest. By means ¢ of these wo 
‘Social problem—the inadequacy of housing» articles, s, we hope to demonstrate the lack a 
for "unattached persons—and suggest its correlation between the existence of a social 
degree of seriousness. This problem is not | ‘problem and the amount of interest in it. ~ aa 
being given the degree of public or expert In 1940. ‘there ‘were at least 12, ,285,000 


anuscript March 3 2 1947. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
unattached persons in the ‘United States.? people from farms to cities, small 
_ They constituted about 9.3 per cent of the . cities to large cities.* Most of them ultimately 
total population, or about 14.2 per cent of ‘ got married, but for awhile they were un- 
the population 20 years of age and over. attached, and some never got married at all 
Tt is probable that there were many more (almost 10 per cent of the population a 
unattached persons during the depths of the gets married) Special type of these mi- 
depression in the 1930’s (when it was esti- grants those who emigrated “trom 
_ mated that there were 1 Ya million homeless, Europe: beginning with the new immigra- 
mostly unattached),® and in the midst of the by tion from southern and eastern Europe about 
war boom of the 1940’s (when it was esti- jc. 1880, the proportion of unattached ji immi- | 
mated that 30 to 50 per cent of those who % grants rapidly rose until immigration was — 
migrated to boom cities were at least tem- all but cut off by the first World War and the 
i unattached). ‘ For the purposes ; of restrictive laws of 1921 and 1 1924. * The In- 
- this paper, an unattached person will be re- er dustrial Revolution also brought the business _ 
P, garded as one who does not have parents, — cycle. and increased seasonal and casual em- 
collateral families, spouse, or children living ployment. 8 Since these had the social effect 
with him and who has not joined an institu- of reducing the marriage rate and breaking 
tion which incidentally provides living ar- ‘up families, they irregularly increased the 
__Fangements. Although this definition is occa- number of unattached.® There are other mis- 
5 sionally unsatisfactory in deciding whether _cellaneous types of unattached whose num- st 

marginal persons are unattached or bers were telatively ‘stable: the “homeless 

not, it is the one used because it is desired men,” the temporarily unattached (including ‘ 

o. exarnine the living arrangements of those some ‘travelling salesmen), and some prosti- 

persons. in urban American society who do tutes 
. not live either as a member of a family or Although large numbers of unattached 
an institutional home. "persons have been in American cities for 
: The existence of large numbers of un- almost a hundred years, few suitable living 
7. attached persons is a modern phenomenon, __ arrangements for the bulk of them have de- 
a that came to England in the late 18th cen- = John H. Clapham, An Economic History of 

"tury and to the United States in the middle 
of the roth century. requirements of The of Cities in the ‘Winetoonth Conary 
_ industry and the attractions of cities, as well (New York: Columbia University, 1 1860), esp. chap- 
as the relative inability of rural areas to be 
_ support all the persons born in them, brought ___ *U. S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of 


iii _ the United States: 1940. Population, Vol. IV, Part I 
unprecedented numbers of sing le young ~~ 94 
P Government Printing Office, 1943), 


Fo 


“figure includes lodgers in private house- — * Marcus L. Hansen, The Immigrant in American cle 

holds, one-person families, members of quasi History (Cambridge : Harvard University Press, 

holds (such as lodging houses and hotels), servants 1940), p. 1s0. Caroline F. Ware, “Immigration,” ; & cit 

_ and hired hands living in private households. The ™ Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, VII (New ; inc 
figure is a minimum estimate because it does not York: The Macmillan Co., 1932), 587- 

include related persons living with families (no Karl Pribram, “Unemployment,” Encyclopaedia to 

matter how remote the relationship), those who had oa of the Social Sciences, XV (New York: The Mac- no 

- place of residence at all, transients who were  millan Co., 1935), 147-162, (esp. pp. 147-148, 152): - 

unknown to their neighbors and thus were missed _ *Samuel A. Stouffer and Paul F, Lazarsfeld, = 

by ithe paul Research Memorandum on the Family in the 

*John N. Webb, The Transient Depression (New York: Social Science Research and 

(Washington : Works Progress Administration, 1935), | Council, 1937), pp. 139-186. Robert C. Angell, The { 2 

Pp. 1-3, 12, 88-93. = Family Encounters the Depression (New York: 

z *Howard B. Myers, “Defense Migration mn and Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1936). Ruth S. Cavan and = 

‘Labor Supply,” Journal of the American Statistical e Katherine H. Ranck, The Family and the — ik 
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veloped. The ‘ ‘Y’s,” the Eleanor Clubs, the when well- clearance 
a Arlington Farms, and other organized resi- - Projects drove lodgers out of family house- a 
~ dences built to meet their housing needs holds and razed rooming houses. City plan- 
serve only a small proportion of ‘the un-— ners and students of housing have tended to — 
: “attached. Most of the unattached live in what ignore the unattached in their studies and — 
- might be termed the cast-offs an among ong re plans for the past 2 5 years. 1 All these facts 
_ dences: they live in rooming houses or lodg- suggest that there is a blind spot in the 
— ing: 1g houses that have been converted from thinking of the experts | as well as of — 
family residences; they live in spare — 
rented out in family homes. The problem of the unattached. 
can n be conceived of as one of cultural lag. |§ The income of the average unattached 
’ It would seem that society “still: "considers person is half to two-thirds as large as that 
the condition of being unattached as either a the average whole family,”* and if the 
temporary or an unusual condition. This — indigent unattached were eliminated ll 
would help to explain the fact that tow. resi- consideration, and age of income earners 
dence structures, with the exception of hotels held constant, this discrepancy would be 
a less. Further, since families always have 
.*% residence, have been built to meet the ‘special — - more than one member, and usually not all 
needs of the unattached, either by private the members are income-earning, the average _ 
capital or by the federal government. It ii member has only a little over one- 


been shown, by the example of the Mills’ third the income available to him of | ‘the 
Hotels in New York City, as well as by average unattached person ($411 compared — Z- 


time in other cities, that even the cheap facts, the income of the ; average unattached 7“ 
lodging house can be made adequate for the ~ Bay could not be said to be so relatively 


other lodging houses built about the same to $1 151 in 1935-36)."* Considering these 


residents and profitable for the owners, But low that he could not afford adequate 

although the Mills’ Hotels are over 40 years housing. 
_-old, practically no other private capital has At any given income level, the average 
entered the field of building houses for - eee person spends a greater propor- | 


a poor, and not much more for. _ tion 1 of his income for housing than does the 


versity those unattached who earn fairly good wages family.** The average urban tenant 
— and salaries. There are some exceptions, of family paid a monthly rent of -‘$25. 22 in : 
course, but apparently, even most of these 1940, while the average urban tenant person 


of 
Part The federal government has, money, , and the smaller of his | 
1943)» the last fifteen years, concerned itself with —— 
clearing slums and providing adequate hous- Unpublished manuscript by the author, “In- 
ing for the underprivileged, especially in in the Living Arrangements of the Un- 


cities. But, until the need for labor in war 


Beeps: practically forced the government es "National Resources Committee, Consumer In- 


_ comes in the United States, Their Distribution in 
to start building dormitories in 1942, it paid — 1935-36 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 


no attention to the housing r needs of the | 1938), pp. 4, 18. U. S. Bureau of the Census, rr Fa 
- unattached in cities.*° This was true | ll _ Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940. Popu- 
tion and Housing, Families, Income and Rent 
The federal government through C.C.C_ Government Printing Office, 

F.S.A. labor camps, did provide some vey 


som 
inexpensive barracks for certain types of unattached National Resources Committee, op. cit., pp. " 


persons in rural areas during the 1930's. Also the 4s ‘18. 
government entered the housing field briefly during Tbid., p. 30. 

t first World War to build some S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census, 
barracks for unattached war workers. 
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a that could be satisfied by his housin g (for three historical ain of unattached | persons — 


wo example, he can seldom have food prepara- who made most use of them, the immigrants, 


7 a tion, laundering, sociable amusement, minor the hoboes and other indigents, and the 
f? a recreation, carried on in his one room that _ native-born, self- -supporting migrants to cities. 
families can have in their homes or apart- 4 Unattached immigrants lived “mainly as 


ments), the rent for unattached persons — roomers and boarders in the homes of fami- 


_ studies** of rooming houses—taken as the . arrangements developed logically out of this: 2 
= single most important form of liv- _ The boarding boss system was one in which 


a could be said to be relatively high. Available lies of their own nationality. Other living 


ing arrangement for self- supporting un- a single man or a couple took in n boarders 
attached persons—show that the furniture in P. as a business. ‘The cooperative non- family 
“ -— famished rooms is often cheap and insuf- 7 group was one in which a number of un- 
sanitary facilities are frequently attached persons got together to rent a 
outmoded and insufficient, the presence of : or apartment, buy furniture and hire a house- 
vermin is frequent, the rooms are often not keeper (or sometimes do their housekeeping — 
a- clean, there are seldom any common J themselves). The I labor camp had a boarding x 
rooms or other facilities for the entertain- boss: system where the “boss” was an em- 
of guests. These facts make the rela- ployee of the company rather than an inde- 
_ tively high rents for furnished rooms seem x pendent entrepreneur. Mainly for immigrant 
_ even higher. The greater turnover of popula- ¢ women, there were charitable or semi-charit- ¥ 
_ tion in furnished rooms also does not justify able boarding homes sponsored by religious, a 


high: rents, since vacancies of shorter ethnic, or philanthropic groups. Immigrants 
"duration in furnished rooms than they lived in regular lodging, boarding and 


in unfurnished 1 apartments fo for families, sO rooming houses. 
that the \ vacancy rates per year are about the ‘a quacies in all these types” of living arrange- 
same. ** Alternative explanations do not seem — ments, the most important of which were 

_ to stand up therefore, and we are obliged to extreme overcrowding, poor sanitary facili- e 
seek the conditioning factors of inadequate ties and lack of cleanliness, invasion of the 

_ living arrangements for the unattached in privacy of families, and lack of opportunity — 

lack of ‘public and expert ‘interest for recreation and social contact. After the 

‘The actual living ‘arrangements for the the early 1920’s, the number of foreign- bom 
unattached can best be considered under the _ a in the United States began to decline, and 

the ‘proportion of unattached declined sil 

1 “See, for example: (1) Community Service So- ments are no longer a major problem. A simi- | 
ciety, “Life in One Room,” mimeographed report problem exists today, however, for Ne 


the Committee on Housing, Community Service groes who have migrated from the South 


Society (New York, 1940). (2) Information Bureau 
if on Women’s Work, Toledo, Rooms, Inquire Within wo the urban North. ‘ab — rary 


By... (Toledo, Ohio: 1927). (3) James Ford, Slums ond chief type of residence for unattached 


_ Housing (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, “homeless men” and the unemployed is the — 
1936). (4) Edith Abbott, The Tenements of Chi- common lodging house. Although some of 
cago: 1908-1935 (Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, 1936). other sources, most of them 
written before World War I, are on the cheap, and are the poorest form. of living 


characteristics of rooming houses. | arrangements for for the unattached. Most of 
Plan Commission and Work Projects “can be classified under one of three 

Administration, Residential Chicago, Vol. I of the types: the room-type lodging house (where 
Chicago Land Use Survey (Chicago Plan Baw _ several beds are put in a single room, which 


mission, 1042), Pp. 232- 234. Although these. data h k h 
were not published until 1942, they were i is otherwise like a room in a rooming ouse), 


in 1938—before the war housing shortage. the type lodging each 
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lodger has his own very y The unattached person who comes from a 
_ furnished — and not separated at their tops given social level or who has a given income a 
‘from similar cubicles), the “flophouse” sinks a step or two in the quality of furniture 
_ (which is usually simply a bare room where — he uses when he lives in a rooming house 
lodgers sleep on boards, sometimes covered — rather than in a family home. The roomer — 
with thin mattresses and sometimes with ina family home, ¢ on the other hand, has as 
piles of rags or newspapers). In addition to o widea 
common commercial lodging house, there families do, since of all income 
are the model lodging houses built b hilan- 7 levels—except at the very —— in 


thropists (the Mills’ Hotels, for example), roomers. 


and municipal lodging houses b built by ci cities ‘dence club also exhibit a wide variety as far 


_ for men and women who are = completely w with- as their quality is concerned, but ‘they are 
funds. These indigent persons devise non- on-profit making and sometimes even par- 


they sleep i in taverns, in all- -night n movies aus that their rents are not high in comparison 
_ restaurants, in police stations, on park _ to what the renter receives. They have also 7 
benches, in doorways and hallways, in become more popular in recent decades, since 
vacant lots and abandoned buildings. Dur- their restrictions have been “reduced 
s the depression of the 1930’s, they even since some of them have eliminated the prac- 


built whole villages, commonly called tice of charging for meals whether they 
-“Shantytowns,” for themselves in public _ taken or not. Such homes are not numerous, 
grounds. Among the unemployed during the relative to other forms of living arrange- 


depression, families were better off than un- ments, and the number of rooms in them has 


itl persons, since they were less often not kept pace with the increasing demand. 

«evicted and more often supported i in their It requires a fairly large accumulation of 

homes by 1 relief payments. capital to build and maintain an organized 
Single young people who came e from rom rural boarding home or residence club. 
areas to cities to earn their living and make ‘Insofar as private capital has gone into” 
their fortunes in expanding commerce and pr providing housing for the unattached, it has 

- industry at first lived in boarding houses. _ gone into the building of hotels. Hotels are 7 
These were usually quite adequate to satisfy ‘Rot for the unattached alone, of course, but 

the social and recreational needs of a home — cater in large measure to transients and 

for the unattached as well as their physical moderately well-to-do families. Hotels a 

needs (for a place to sleep, eat and do vide a fairly satisfactory living arrangement 

laundering). But these did not have enough — for high salaried unattached persons, but — 

_ flexibility with respect to time for eating and they are too expensive as a permanent resi- 
coming home at night, and did not have dence for the bulk of the unattached. A de- Pai a 
enough privacy, to be popular. When the ~ velopment of the last several decades, which - 

- _Testaurant and the rooming house came into cS combines some of the desirable fea features of 

existence, the boarding ho house declined, until both the hotel and the family home, is the _ 

7 by | the year 1900 they were very few in apartment hotel. Is it used by unattached | 

number in large cities. persons as well as by families. The apart- 

4 2 Living i in ‘Tooming houses, or as a roomer ment hotel also tends to be expensive and © 

in a family home, is now the most popular sometimes requires a a high initial outlay of 

; form of living arrangement for unattached — money for furniture and other Sena 

| cates that rents in rooming houses are high § The rooming house and the lodging house, ey 

for the services rendered, and that furniture = which together provide housing for a very 


other facilities tend to be inadequate. large proportion of unattached persons, are 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS OF UNATTACHED PERSONS «433 
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structu commercial and industrial invasion, of old 


“usually structures. That i is, they 
originally constructed to serve func- structures in poor condition, of dwelling units 


ns other than those which they are now lacking such facilities as inside bathrooms — 
serving. Few, if any, buildings are built with and central heat, of overcrowded residences 
pry intention of making rooming houses out owned absentee landlords. These areas 


4 "buildings, and not always” suited for their “relatively few children in the population, a a 
, purpose. Their sanitary facilities are ratio, proximity to red light dis- 
fashioned and perhaps worn out. . The rooms trict, high venereal disease rate, high 


~— are not spaced properly for individual living. __ schizophrenia rate. _ Thus, the areas are char- 
There may | be no fire exit, and if there is one _ acterized by a high degree of social dis- : 


2 it is likely | to be through someone’s private x organization | to which the unattached con- 
room, which is usually kept locked. In vari- © - tribute after they have been there a ‘while, — 
ous other ways, the rooming house in a con- _ They have two main advantages for the resi 
verted structure is an undesirable place t to dents: They tend to be near most of 
The most rapidly growing cities, region of centers of amusement,” and have char. 
country held constant, are the ones which acteristic service institutions which especially 
4 have the largest proportions of unattached. a to the needs of the unattached. 5 ei, | 4 
Rapidly growing cities have many advan- World War II increased the 4 
tages, but their housing facilities probably of of unattached living. The pressure on living fF 4 
tend to be insufficient in number. The areas" “quarters for the unattached increased sO 
within a city in which the unattached can ‘markedly that they were living in all the odd ; 
— furnished rooms tend to be the poorest — corners that unemployed men found for od 
4 ones. They are areas from which upper and ‘themselves during the depression of the p pre- i 
_ middle class families have moved, and which vious decade.** The federal government be- 
q "industry and commerce are invading. Or they ‘3 latedly went into the field of building hous- | 4 
are along noisy arteries of transportation. ing for the unattached 15 months after it 
The areas of Chicago in which the unattached _ began on war housing for families. 22 But the 
are concentrated have been found by cor- dormitories v were insufficient number, ad 
5 relation,’® to be areas of economic blight, of © and generally ni not “nearly as adequate as the ~ 
 *The rank- order. correlation, for the community of of furnished rooms raised rents markedly ‘ 


“areas of Chicago, between the proportion of units — 
structures and the proportion 
-roomers in the population is+.60. the O.P.A P.A. could not t adequately 
- eae areas of Chicago, have been worked out Bhi: rooming house areas in Chicago (1937) 
between each of the indicated characteristics and the have a disproportionately large ‘number of liquor 
. "proportion of roc ners in the population. The data 7 establishments, billiard halls, cabarets, penny ar- 
taal “ar have been taken from a variety of sources: (1) Fs cades, movie theatres. "They have a low number — 
ina Plan Commission and Work Projects Ad- — of bowling alleys and dance , 


for the » unattached, despite | O.P.A. price ceil- g 


__ ministration, _ Residential Chicago, Vol. I of the ; _ ™Lyonel C. Florant, “The Impact of the War 

_ Chicago Land Use Survey (Chicago, 3042); (2) on the Norfolk Negro Community,” (Unpublished — 
4 Arthur J. Todd et al, The Chicago Recreation Sur- "4 manuscript, Richmond: Population Study, Virginia 
M. = 1937 (Chicago: The Chicago Recreation Com- : State Planning Board, May 26, 1942). Mary Skinner 


mission, 1937); (3) U. S. Bureau of the Census, a and Alice S. Nutt, “Adolescents Away from Home,” i 
Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Popu- x Annals of the American Academy of ‘Political and and 
“lation and Housing: Chicago, Il. (Washington: Social Science, 236 (November, 1944), 51-59. 
Government Printing Office, 1942); (4) Chicago The Defense Housing Act of October 14) } 1940, 
~ Department of Health, Health Data Book (Chicago: as amended January 21, ao es 
A - Dest. of Health, 1939), pp. 85-86; (5) R. E. L. he Unpublished statistics made available through 
7 Faris and H. WwW. Dunham, Mental Disorders in * courtesy of Miss Corienne K. Robinson, Na- | 
Urban Areas (Chicago: University of Chicago 1 Press, tional Houting ‘Agency, Federal Public 1 
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The 0. P.A. even hurt the as far ‘Hotels: other 
as hotel rooms were concerned, ; lodging houses built around the turn of the 
hotels found it more profitable to charge — “century made regular profits. Today, be- 
‘daily rates rather than weekly rates and so cause of increased building costs and higher 
forced their guests to move every 5 days. z land values, housing for hoboes and the 
_ This situation continues after the war, but, unemployed would probably have to be a 
of course, , there is an acute shortage of hous- _ ‘matter for philanthropic or government sup- 
for families also. port. New building would not be necessary _ 
_ The over-all picture, then, is one of in- if remodeling went along with conversion of 
adequate living arrangements for the great older buildings. It might be that some social - 
- bulk of the unattached population in Ameri- service functions should be given along with — 
‘can cities. There has been little interest, board and lodging for indigents, in order to 
‘st _ either on the part of private capital or on the | aes their capacity for self-support. an : 
"part of the general public (as manifested Some of the unattached persons them- 
through government) in remedying the situa-_ _ selves v will | continue to prefer to live i int room- 
tion. It is not mainly a matter of ‘charity, houses, lodging houses, or ‘one of the 
_ since most of the unattached have relatively other forms of living arrangements now pre- 
money than do family heads to spend dominant. There are aspects of privacy, 
their living quarters. It is largely 
‘matter of getting either government in places which they prefer, and certainly n no if 
fo of getting private capital together to fi- one should try to force them to live else- 
_ nance large projects. The new projects can where. But the United States can do what 
be modeled after the existing residence clubs, Great Britain had accomplished by — the 
a if the aim is to provide adequate living 1920 ’s—give these places a continual and 
arrangements: to meet the needs and desires inspection, and ‘Tequire them 


| of the unattached. The various occupational meet certain minimum standards of cleanli- 


groups will need somewhat different facilities. ness and completeness. 


_ OBJECTIVE DIFFERENCES AMONG VARIOUS TYPES OF 
"RESPONDENTS TO ‘A MAILED QUESTIONNAIRE* 


a ff to reach as many individuals as pos- = Also, he desires to achieve with this instru- ae 


sible i in his investigation, , eagerly casts: ment a minimum amount of discomfort to 
about him for an inexpensive, convenient in- himself 2 and to his subjects, from the stand- 
strument which will cover area point of saving of time and labor. For 
such reasons, ‘the mail questionnaire has 
J 


achieved a a great de deal in much 


old police the large number of furnished rooms =—s Lhe very poor among the unattached need — 
nits and because the new rooms or “improved” housing badly also. It is questionable whether 
ms rooms put on the market were not subject private enterprise would find it profitable to __ 
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widely employed in sociology, psychology, submitted on an spaced time limit of 

education, religion, economics, and related one year, for several years in succession. 4 
a fields, and has been used both by the wary The consensus of other students of the sub- 
and the unwary in public opinion surveys. a ject is rather striking in revealing biased dif- 


Aside from questions of reliability, most cau- questions which were sent out to. ‘the 
tious individuals who have used the mail parents or guardians of delinquent boys, re- 
- questionnaire have realized that the matter ports that parents were more likely to answer 
_ of who returns a questionnaire is a vital one. — the questionnaire if their report was favor 4 
Notably, the bias of respondents may make > - able. Truman Kelley*® noted that he was not 
or break the validity | of the research. In likely to get as useful answers to his ques 
general, as the present study indicates, people — tionnaire, which was sent to university facul- 
_ who reply toa questionnaire, at least without ty members, if the recipients held minor posi- 
: much subsequent urging, are different from tions of one-year tenure. ded te 
= those who do not reply. And there isevidence, | Frank Stanton,‘ using a three-page mailed — 
_ too, that those who reply with urging differ questionnaire which was sent to a representa- 
3 from those who reply without reminder, tive list of school teachers, inquiring aneng 
5 as well as from those who do not reply at other things about their possession and 7 
a 


_ The uniqueness of the present study lies — "that the replies of those respondents who Pt 
in the fact that it is the first instance, so far required « follow-up differed markedly from — 
_as we know, in which an objective measure those who made an original reply. “There — 
or test has been applied to individuals all of | were significantly less who owned a radio in 


ieee whom were later to become the subjects of a the former group. Similar results were found 


mailed questionnaire follow-up. another investigator, employing a ques- 
: schools i in Ohio. In this instance a ‘sample of 
‘non- respondents was followed up. There was 
Although net strictly comparable, the ex- a consistent decrease” in the percentage of 
o- perience of others with the mailed question- _ affirmative responses with each succeeding 
a : i naire has a definite bearing on the present group. of respondents in three successive 
study. The principal point of difference is. waves; and it was believed that the | primary 
fi _ that other investigations referred to below reason for this was lack of interest, i.e., those 
were concerned with returns s to a single school principals who were interested in radio 
4" questionnaire or to a series of repeated ques- in educational work tended to answer and to _ 
tionnaire “waves, ” whereas the present : study return the more readily. 


* For excellent discussions of the advantages and Ball, R. “The” in 
a cc disadvantages of the maii questionnaire, see: Ruck- ~— follow- -up studies of delinquent boys,” Journal of 
a “The uses and abuses of the question- Juvenile Research, 1930, 14, 107-113. 2 
naire procedure,” Journal of Applied Psychology, "Kelley, T. L., Scientific Method. New York: 
Harvey, 0. L., “The questionnaire as in * Stanton, F., “Notes on the validity of mail 
recent studies of fous sexual behavior,” Journal — questionnaire returns,” Journal of Applied Psy 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1932, 26, 379- chology, 1939, 23, 95-104. 


Benson, L. E, “Mail can be valuable,” questionnaires,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 1946, 10, 24%, The State need 21, 96. 
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"RESPONDENTS T TO. A MAILED QUESTIONNAIRE 
An occupational survey® has revealed find- _ program, and (b) a random list of 900 lis- 
_ ings along the same lines. In this study, a teners who subscribed to a classical music 
_ questionnaire was sent to 327 technology and ‘ _ program bulletin. In both cases differences — 
Sate majors who had graduated from between the two groups who replied or did 
large college. Of the 309 for whom there not reply to a mailed questionnaire concern- *G 
_ _ were sufficient addresses, information was ing the particular program were ascribed by __ 
- obtained in all but four. The first 184 re- the authors to familiarity with or interest 
_ turns showed only one-half of one percent in the topic under investigation and to the 
unemployed, while the next 121 ‘returns education | of the respondent. 
showed 5.8% unemployed. Early returns in- . Another study*® reports an attempt to dis- 
. _ dicated, moreover, that fewer individuals were cover for a popular magazine how many : 
} employed outside of the field of their train- readers had ever flown on a commercial air-_ 
‘ing i in college than those making late returns. - So Among the first wave of ndents, 
7 & Former college students were followed up « seventeen ‘per cent reported having flown, 
in another study,’ in which non- respondents whereas only seven per cent of the second 
heavily weighted with ex- -students who reported, ‘indicati ing that those who 
left at vay time prior to completion interested i in flying were more likely 


the enivensity was also related to return which were sent out to 3,000 


"versus non-return. There was also evidence : representative subscribers to Time, followed © 
late return was of with personal ii interview 505 persons 


that statistically biases do occur 

gation® on college students. Higher intelli- in mail returns and caution that they may be | 

_ gence scores and scholarship, loyalty or ties large enough to prejudice generalizations in 

to the questionnaire sponsor, and a rural survey. 

background were associated with positive 

tendency to respond. opinion surveys were presented ‘recently in 

_ In the field of reader and Metoner behavior, “' The Public Opinion Quarterly. a8 It was 

in magazine and radio research, investigators pointed out, for example, that (1) under 

_ have found substantially the same pattern — certain conditions people in the higher in- 
the differences between 


‘2 


quency, (2) a some: greater per- 
“random list of 600 women to discover centage of people who were strongly opposed 


whether or not they listened t to a child- a to the 1937 Supreme Court “packing” pro- 
rth, F. K., “Samp olveqd  POSal of President Roosevelt made a special 
> in incomplete returns to mail questionnaires,” Psy- 2 point of registering their protest in a = - ; 

ba Bulletin, 1940, 37, 437. ve "survey, and (3) the mail ballots used by the 


"Pace, c. R., “Factors influencing ‘questionna Digest | in the Pre: 
r 


of Applied Psychology, 1939, 23, 
"Reuss, C. F., “Differences between persons Rollis, “The practical use of 
responding and not responding to a mailed question- questionnaire waves,” Journal of A pplied stat all 
naire,” American Review, 1943, 8, 433-1940, 24, 770-772. 


Franzen, R., and Lazarsfeld, P. F., “The 
E, , and McCandless, “Who ‘questionnaire as a research problem,” Journal of 
answers questionnaires?” Journal of Applied Psy- Paychology, 1945, 20, 2390-320. 
1940, 24, 769. L. E,, op. cit., » ftn. 1. 
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Beem “ about twenty per cent because of awarded from $100 to $400 Science Scholar- 
strong prejudices on the part of the | ships granted by the Westinghouse Electric 
one n investigator** many 


reply and veepundents who were induced to alg Science. Esomination. This was 
5 = by means of follow-up letters, the evi- select those who had the aptitude to study science q 


_ dence is overwhelmingly in the other direc- © in colleges, but the examination did not place i _ 


tion. ao fer heavy @ premium on previous knowledge of 
THE High- school Record. transcript of 
ment of the contestant’s rank in the senior class. 


As result of follow. on con- 3. Score on the Recommendations Furnished 


testants involved in the First Annual Science High- school Teachers.1® 
Talent Search, an excellent opportunity was Essay Rating—Each re- 
= provided to study the differences among quired to write an essay of fixed length on the 
Re iS various types of respondents to mail ques- subject, “How Science Can Help Win the War. 4 


tionnaires. The First Annual Science Talent ‘Two further hurdles the | 
eter, ee orty trip winners, in order to furnish additional 
Search, held in the | spring « f 1942, has been information to aid in the selection of top scholar- 


described i in greater detail elsewhere.** ship. winners, These hurdles were: 


4 
_ Briefly delineated, it was th the first i ina series 5. Personal Interview. A standardized psycho- ” 


“of competitions which have been conducted 4 logical interview conducted by each of three in- 
~ annually in the high schools of the United dependent interviewers was used to rate certain 
States by Science Clubs of America, and ad- 
ministered by Science Service. ‘Twelve to 6. Social Attitudes 
fifteen thousand high school seniors All contestants were exposed to d 
__ been participating each year for the past six 


hurdle, the Science Aptitude Examination. 


In this first search, to which the data of the second, or evaluation of their high-school 


present investigation apply, approximate-— a 


ly three thousand students completed entries 7 on to the third; survivors of the third went. 


in the contest, which included a series of 61 to the fourth, etc. Thus, three classes 0 


a 
hurdles described below. Of these students, -ontestants emerged, which, ‘in this s study, 


40 boys and girls were eventually. winners, be referred ‘to as Winners, Honorable 
i, >= and 260 were given honorable mention. y Mentions, and Others (the “also rans”). 
The proportion of girls to boys selected was definite plan was developed for an 4 
_ the same as the proportion among the par 2 nual follow-up by means of a questionnaire 
__ ticipants who submitted complete entrance sent out by Science Service to all those who 
“materials. The forty winners were then _ submitted full credentials. An exception was 
- brought to Washington, D.C., to compete for ‘ made so that, if an individual did not : reply : 
the two $2,400 Westinghouse Grand ‘Science 


, H. A. | “The | returns from follow-up nical aspects of the Fourth Annual Science Talent 


to Journal of Applied Psy- Search,” Educational and Psychological Measure- — 


“Edgerton, H, A., and Britt, S. H., “The first * Compare Edgerton, H. A., and Britt, S. H, 
anual Science — Search, ” Americon science talent search,” O tpations, 1043, 22, 
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RESPONDENTS. TO A MAILED QUESTIONNAIRE 
for the first two years in ‘succession, he he was e drop 15% the next two years, while the 
dropped from the follow- “up drop at least 24%. 
7 Questionnaire returns of all” ‘male con- It should be noted here, though, that the 
‘testants were made the subject of a special tter group would suffer somewhat mo more by 7 
study, largely because the girls were com- the procedure adopted above, namely, ceas- _ 
paratively few in number. The results for 3 ing any inquiry if the individual did not reply 
7 - the first three years of follow-up of the 1942 © after the first two years. Yet it cannot be 
male contestants for all three groups or gainsaid that the major drop, evidenced in 
classes of contestants are presented i in Table Table 1 and Figure 1, is from the first to 
The original number of boys for whom the second years, rather than from the sec- 
complete entries had been submitted was ond to the third. 


2 1460, of whom 31 were Winners, 203 ae It will also be observed in Table I that = 


ABLE I. AND PERCENTAGES or Reruns OF FOR THREE Veans 3 FOR THREE 


ae Groups OF CONTESTANTS IN THE First ANNUAL SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH reste O24 


Honorable Mentions 6. 92 (b vs. 


Tiga I the data of Table 1 in (critical ratios) are all exceedingly high, ex: 
graphic form. A striking fact or gpg first. A critical ratio of 2. 56 is a 
- observable both from Table x and Figure t significant at the one per cent level, and — 
oi is that the winning contestants make almost — all except the first of the figures in the sl 
perfect returns for each of the three follow-up column above satisfy this criterion. 
Da years. The Honorable Mentions group makes — _ The reasons for the above findings may at 
next largest percentage of returns, but best be conjectured. However, it is logical 
; even for this group the percentage falls off to believe that because of closer ties with the © 
- from 93% the first year to 86% the second, sponsors of the contest on the part of the 4 
and finally, to 79% the last year. The Others _ Winners, they would make almost — 
have the lowest percentage of returns in all The Honorable Mentions, basking in 
three years; but the losses each year | ‘are somewhat diminished glory, reply with less _ 
much more severe, dropping from 80% the frequency, and the Others, to whom the com- 
Fy: year to 63% the second year to 56% __ petition yielded nothing but experience, feel _ 


the third year. In other words, while the even a lesser impulse to reply. Mingled with 
‘Winners maintain: a relatively perfect per. 3 the matter of cash award or perhaps | even 
centage of return, the Honorable Mention: _ with an honorable mention is perhaps a 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
sense of ‘atti and this also would ap- 


pear to be in a descending gradient from would various types of 


W inners to Others. Not to be discounted, as respondents among the male contestants who 
a third possibility, , is the willingness on the had participated in the First Annual Science _ 
part of the superior individuals to cooperate Talent Search. The Aptitude Examination 
with what is ‘obviously | a research program. score was used for two reasons. In the first 
_ In other words, having displayed superior place, it is the only measure which was 


, 4 scientific talents, it | may at Teast be be hoped avai available for all contestants, since it was the 


= 


| 


— I. Pe of for the Three Groups Years. Bhd 


ete 
_ that they are imbued with a more intense 
scientific zeal. This would, quite. naturaliy, is undoubtedly the most valid, and by far 
3 lead them to make more frequent reply. the most objective measure used in the 3 
consistent with the findings of those investi- To make t investigation, only the 
“gations, previously cited, which have re- J Others group was studied. This was done not 
_ ported interest in the subject of inquiry as a only because they were a large enough group, 
distinguishing feature between respondents also because, as indicated in Table I, 
and ‘non- the ‘superior groups tended to return 


to-year variations were not marked among 
was also under- them. Another disadvantage i in studying the 


first hurdle in the competition. Secondly, it ft 


- 


- 


Cy 


Mentions, is that their test scores had very Those who replied the first year ile which 
little range, since the cutting score or grqup was termed (1), 
for boys for the first hurdle was only f fourteen as c. Those who answered the first and second — 7 

ears only, termed (1,2). 
on the 100-item test, all the Winners and ce. ae ee 


third years only (1,2, 
Honorable Mentions had a score 0. of 86 


better. The Others had possibilities 0 of s scores 
- from 30 to 100. (No one, male or female, Pi Those who answered the second year only 


ABLE 2. VARIOUS TypEs OF RETURNS WITH RELATED STATISTICS ON SCIENCE. AprirupE 


T 
PONDENTS TO MAILED QUESTIONNAIRE 


4 


“Successive” Retums 
. No return at all (0) 
. First year only (1). 
. st, and years (1, 2)...... 
. ist, 2nd, 3rd years (1, 2, 

1st, 2nd, 3rd, = 8, 4).. 


‘Second ear only (2 
yet 


| 


~ | 
: 


Two (1, 2) (1, 3) (1, 4) (2, 3) (2, 4)... 
as Three (1, 2, 3) (1, 2, 4) (1, 3, 4) (2, 3, 4). 

 m. Four (1, 2, 3, 4) 

“Early vs. Late” Returns 


| 


i Early returns. Critical rat ratio= 1. 


| 


submitted.) In addition, a fourth year of ———— ll 

follow- was available on Others at Those who answered the second, third, and 


fourth years (2,3,4). 
the time this ‘study w was being made, whereas Those first cand third 


only three years of data were available on 
the other two groups b because their question- “bee j. Those who answered the first, second, and 
naires were being microfilmed. fourth years (1,2,4), 


_ The returns on the Others group were —_k. Those who answered the first and fourth — 


follows: Those» who answered the third, and 


a. Those who made no bi at all, which — “ae Those who answered the second and fourth — 


te 


ey 4 | 
of i a 
ion 
rst 
S. D. | of 
| 0.7 6 70.3 | 12.4 | 278 
ihe ger] 5.3. 74.2 | 11.8 | 135 
| 
||: 
1.6 75- 10.4 | 723 
{ 76.2 | 10.4 | 620 
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not 4 q 
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years and | stop, who return the first 
PP third and fourth pokrcRaee foe or fourth three years successively a and stop, and who 
alone, because as stated above, questionnaires return it regularly for four years. In the 
were not sent out to those who had not same way data on succession are shown in 
responded i in the first two years. second half of Part on differences 
sample ¢ of — cases ¢ of late returns among individuals who return the question. 
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at all 

Who Respond Four Successive Years. de € 
“oh. _ er 
fourth year, ie. brought in by a naire the y r and stop, and who re re answe 


follow-up letter, was also available. All the only the second an and third years and those 
_ data on various types of returns with related stop, and who | return only the last three M and s 
tests of significance are presented i in Table 2. signifi 
“a Table 2 has three parts. Part A, repre- Part B concerns the frequency with which # betwe 
Pp pr ms equency 
senting “Successive Returns” gives data con- any individual respondent replies, , disregard- but if 
cerning succession, or differences among indi- ing” succession. In other w ords, attention TE 
_ viduals who return the questionnaire the first _ here is centered on the number of times the Phi... 


year only and stop, who return the first two returns are made, , whether never, once, twice, 


t 
fc 
q 


thrice, or four times. the we a ratio of 5.3; 
“Number” ‘returns is used. “between (1) and (1,2,3,4) the critical ratio 

Part C reports th the difference between the 6.8. of these ratios are highly 
early and late returners, using the small sam- significant. 
ple of 103 cases of late return from the — Figure 2 shows the difference between in- - 
fourth year only. wt dividuals who make four successive returns 
_ Analysis of the data of Table 2 reveals and those who make no return. The | ogive a 


75 


tinue to reply faithfully to the ee higher than the same | curve for the latter. 7 

_ year after year for four years they tend to — As regards the number of “replies, Part B 

be superior on the Science Aptitude Examina- - Table 2 indicates a rising mean value a. 

tion to those who had made no > reply or who the Science Aptitude Examination score in — 

were less conscientious and replied only the ~ relationship to the frequency with which the 

- first year, or the first and second, or the first, ‘ individual replies, disregarding — 

second, and third years. ‘The mean test score The average scores rise gradually as before. 

rises gradually from 69.5 for those who | The mean score of those who reply twice 

_ never made any reply to to 70.3 for those who . is greater than the mean score of those z 


replied ‘only the first year, to 74.2 for those — respond once, and this difference is highly 
who replied the first two years, to 75. 6 for significant (critical ratio of 3.5). Although 
those who replied three years i in succession, — the differences are not significant between 

to . 76.0 o for those who responded all four * those who reply twice and those who respond — 
"years. The individual who replies regularly, | three times, or between those who respond ~ 
in other words, is superior by almost seven _ three and those who answer four times, they 

points on the average to the individual who are quite > significant between those who reply 7 
did not make any reply. The mean test score ‘ once and three times (C. R. of 4.6), and be- 4 
for all male contestants, including Honorable ¥ tween those who reply once and those who 
Mentions and Winners, was 75. 3,"* and it is . ‘respond four times (C. R. of 6.3). Between 
interesting that those who replied regularly those who respond twice and those who an- 
for four years have a mean score of 76.0. _ swer four times , the C. R. is significant at - ia 


| 


The trend of | rising scores is even more the: 5 per cent level, since it is 2. 2. ‘Thus, 


from 7 5. 3 for rave who ‘answered the second but that they reply w with greater frequency. — 
year only to 78.5 for those a the | Part C of Table 2 indicates that indi- 
second, third, and fourth years. viduals who return the questionnaire prompt- 
‘The critical ratios indicate e an extremely Uy, or early, i in the fourth year, have a mean 
high degree of significance of difference be- test score 1.4 points higher than those = 


at all, and those who reply with ; any ‘greater "however, is “not significant, the q 
degree of succession than only once. critical ratio being only. 
critical ratio between the means of those who preg * 


an hades CONCLUSIONS 

those who answer the first two years only Follow- -up > study of all male contestants 

and stop (1, 2) is highly : significant. Other in the First Annual Science Talent Search — 

significances. (between 1,2, and 1,2,3, and by means of a mailed questionnaire reveals oe 

between 1,2,3, and 1,2,3, 4) are not so high, that: (1) “Winner” contestants make almost 4 , 

but is made between (1) and perfect returns of the questionnaire for each a 
Britt, S. H., “Sex of three follow-up years, (2) “Honorable 

in the Talent Test,” Science, 194, Mention” contestants make the next largest 

100, 192-193, centage amd (3) “ 
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t. ( “also ran’ ’ contestants) have the lowest per- per- who reply in any any lesser degree of successio 
_ centage of return. These results are con- | and (5) there is a rising mean value of the - 
_ sistent with the findings of previous studies ¢ Science Aptitude Examination score in direct 
- . which have shown that interest in the subject. a ‘relationship to the frequency r of replies, dis- 
under investigation or ties to the question- regarding succession 
The implications of these findings are ob- | 
of returns on the part of respondents. hake vious. Intensive and vigorous follow-up is a 
A second part of the investigation con- basic tenet in mail questionnaire research, 
_ cerning the Science Aptitude Examination Otherwise, the tendency will be to obtain 
scores of the “Others”. contestants for four replies from those who have a special inter- 
follow-up years reveals that: (4) if individ- est in the subject under study, or who exhibit - 
“uals continue to reply faithfully to the ques- some characteristic or characteristics dif- 
tionnaire year after year, for four years they ferent from the non- -respondents or from the | 
tend to be superior on the Science Aptitude casual or indifferent respondents. = 
_ Examination to those who make no reply or 
COMPARATIVE STAND ARDS OF S SOCIAL- SCIENCE. 
‘Hornet Hart, Marian BESSENT, AND HELEN V. ‘Matt THEWS 


HE “pRESENT article three pur- Political Science Quarterly.? Two ‘graduate 


aa relative standards of verifiability Helen V. Matthews, rated sample numbers of 
i, 2 matnteined by various social-science periodi- the British Sociological Review, as reported 
a hy. cals; (2) to present additional ‘evidence of in the present article. ~The basic | principles 


poses: es: (1) to present new data as Miss Marian Bessent and Miss 


the reliability of independent Verifiability- employed in these follow- -up studies are the 
Scale ratings; and (3) to analyze compara- _ same > aS those on which the original investi- 
tively the contents of representative e samples gation was based, but improved and abridged | 
from the American _ British Sociological methods of rating were used, and the scoring 
Review. sed. The rel dings of 
a ‘scale was revise e relative standings 
The article on Degrees of eleven social-science journals, as thus rated, 
‘Verification in Sociological Writings,” which are shown in Table 1. alee 
appeared in February, 1 1947, American standard deviation of the scores 
“Sociological Review, defined the original» _ Table 1 is 30.0. Counting as independent 
"method, and presented data for eight st socio- - items each rating of a different article by the 
logical journals.? poked same person, and each rating of the 
a the fall of 1946, Dr. Hart co ee t article by a different person, the critical ratio — 
; - this project as a teaching aid in his course of the difference between the score of the 
on Sociological Statistics. Ten ‘members of Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
? gz class each rated 55 or more articles which 4 and that of the next-highest-scoring—Rural 
appeared during 1946 in three i issues from: Sociology—is 4.15, which would occur by 
: each of the following three periodicals: the ‘ chance less than once in 10,000 investiga- 
a, Sociological Review, the Journal of e tions. The he critical rati ratios of the differences 


Abnormal and Social al Psycholo-y, and 
* The results of this study are scheduled for 


vr 


* Manuscript received May 6, 
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COMPARATIVE STAN DARDS OF soc AL- SCIENCE ‘PERIODICALS 4 


| critical ratio of the difference in the case of with a critical ratio of 5.6. 


between the score of the Journal of Abnormal Rural and educational sociology 
: Social Psychology and the periodicals — (as represented by the Journal of Educa- 
below Rural Sociology are all still larger, the tional Sociology) is 42.8 — 18.8 8 = 24. oO, 


occur by chance as often as once in 10 to the OF RATINGS 
5th power. The second paragraph of the present 
_ Some other comparisons in Table 1 — article refers to a study in which 55 articles 
throw a little light on the relative progress — from three periodicals were rated by each of — 


“of various branches of social science ten students. The highest correlation 


a TABLE 1. PRELIMINARY VERIFIABILITY SCORES OF ELEVEN SOCIAL-SCIENCE PERIODICALS _ 
Periodical ‘Dates of Sample of Article | Score* 


Ratings» — 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychoogy.. April, July, a and October, 16 1946. 


(British) Sociological Review.......... sees January, 1938, to October, 1940. ores: 
American Sociological July, 1945, to June, 1946 


ritis ociologic January, 1941, to October, 1944........ 

American Journal of Sociology. ..| July, 1943, to June, 1946.... 

Sociometry. ..{ July, 1943, to June, 1946........... 
Political Science Quarterly... March, June, and 1946 


Sociology and Social Research... July, 1943, to June, 1946 


July, 1943, to 4 


e 4 a These scores are based on weighting methods which have been revised 5 since the publication ¢ ‘of the o original : 


_ verification i in their methods of research. The tween the ratings by any any pair of students * - 
difference in score between social capdalegy in that study was r = .940; the lowest was 
(as represented by the Journal of Abnormal r = .712. Neither of these correlations would ; 
= “Social: Psychology, | and sociology (as et, occurred by chance as often as once in 
represented by the combined samples of the ten million 
American Sociological Review and the Miss Bessent and “Miss Matthews, in 
war sample of the Sociological Review) is rating the (British) Sociological Review 
62.7 — 39.4 = 23.3, with a critical ratio of ‘ articles for the period January, 1941, to cd . 
6.5. The difference between sociology and October, 1944, employed not only the classi- 
- political ; science (as represented by the Po- fication of articles by types according to the 
litical Science Quarterly) is 39- 4 — 25. 8 = __ revised instructions used by the ten students, © a i 
13.6, with a critical ratio of 3.5, which would but also used the methods of scoring sample — 
not be exceeded by chance as often as once sentences, according to rules set forth in the p 
in 2,000 investigations. ° The difference be-— _ original article. The ratings which they ob- 
tween rural sociology gy represented by tained, working independently of 
another, correlated more closely than the 
"Some preliminary ratings of articles from the scores of any pair of the ten students. The 


Public Opinion Quarterly, suggest that the phases’ 
of political science represented in that periodical _ Pearsonian correlation, corrected for size = 
of freedom, is 


prove to be much more factual in character. sample and for degrees 
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Breaking down these “full scores” Matthews 968; Hart _.960; 
their component parts, “type Matthews-Hart .963. These results confirm 
_ scores” of these two . students correlated .989, — the fact that these two students were inde- 
- and the “sample-sentence scores” .927. Thus, pendently obtaining almost identical verifi- 
the inclusion of the sample- sentence ratings ability scores by the article-type rating 


a actually lowered instead of increasing the ‘process. A modification of the Spearman- 
reliability. This does not mean, however, that Brown formula indicates that the means of — 
the type scores were uncorrelated with the Miss Bessent’s and Miss Matthews’ scores: 
sample-sentence scores. Combining the rat- would correlate .993 with the scores which 
ings by the two students, type-scores cor- would result from pooling the ratings of an 
with | sample-sentence scores ‘the indefinitely large nu number | of such raters. 
extent of t= In passing it is worth ‘noting that the two 
—_ The type-score correlation of .989 was so. students each rated 40 articles in 1 30 
much higher than the highest value (.940) which means slightly over three 
: minutes per article. Dr. Hart averaged ap- 


ss tween ratings of the ten students who worked proximately two minutes per article. 


on the other three periodicals, that further |. 


A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF FOUR JOURNALS 
verification of the results seemed in order. 


When the two students had each independ- The comparative percentage distribution 
~ ently rated 16 of the 35 articles, they madea of © articles into types is shown for four 
‘ preliminary report. As a check on their work — periodicals in Table 2. The scores given in 
at that stage, Dr. Hart independently classi- 13 are weighted arithmetic means of the 
 § fied the 16 articles into types, gave them scores for the Various types of articles. - 
scores corresponding with their types (with- of the greater “contrasts, s, shown in 
’ out t rating sample sentences), and correlated line 1 of Table 2, is the large percentage : 
his results with those obtained by the stu- a (34. 5) of articles of the “critical ratio” type _ 
_ dents. His correlation was r = 914 with g appearing in the sample from the Journal of 


Miss Bessent, and F = .905 with Miss Abnormal and Social Psychology. As com- 
Matthews. The critical ratios of these | pared with the American Sociological Review, 
- relations, based on the Z transformation, are _ the Journal has a ‘superiority of 25.8 points, : 
50 and 5.21, respectively; values of Stu- a critical ratio of 68. 


_ dent’s t are 8.12 and 8.31 respectively. Either s A similar contrast is shown if the totals }- 

Pe set of values indicates only infinitessimal — of the F and DM groups (lines 10 and 11 in| a 
that the correlations are Table 2) are compared. These two groups 

due to chance. consist of articles in which there is a maxi- 
At the suggestion of “Miss Bessent, a _ mum predominance of unsupported, sweep- ey 

further verification experiment was carried ing generalities and of nonfactual value 
At an appointed hour the two students judgments. The Journal sample contains a 
came to Dr. Hart’s office, knowing only that - ‘significantly smaller percentage of such -- 
rating Process was to be carried out than the other periodicals, the dif- 

_ together as a check on the trustworthiness of ference with the American Sociological Re- 3 “ol 

_ the previous ‘correlation. Without disclosing view being 37.1, with a critical ratio of 5.9; 7 per 
tie plan to anyone, Dr. Hart brought into with the (British) Sociological — Review of Be e 
his office volumes 30 to 32 of the Sociological — 1938 to 1940, the difference is 37.0 with a . 29 
Review. Miss Bessent, Miss Matthews, and critical ratio of 5.4; and with the Political 
Hart then, in each other’s presence, but Science Quarterly, the difference is is 54 o, with = 
entirely independently, rated 40 articles pub- a critical ratio of 6. 
lished between the dates of January, 1938, British samples were analyzed ‘from the mt 
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TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF ARTICLES INTO TYPES, AND CORRESPONDING MEAN VERIFICATION SCORES, FOR THE > 
> 
== Review FOR JANUARY, 1938, TO OcroreR, 1940, AND JANUARY, 1941, TO OCTOBER, » 1944, 


gy COMPARISON WITH THREE OTHER PERIODICALS FOR THREE Issues MADE IN 1946 


Distributions 


— 
Review | 1938 to 1941 to Qrtrly. | 


11.4 


| 


| 
_ Number of articles rated. 
Number of raters... 
Number of article-ratings..... . 


40.8 to 32.9—a of 7.9 points. The methods the degrees’ a 
critical ratio of this difference is only 1.6, , scientific verifiability of sociological ‘writings. 
which is not statistically significant. How- 2, Rating by types of articles can be done © 
ever, the percentage of statistical articles — a ‘reliably, by intelligent and properly trained | 
(line 4) dropped from 39. 1 to” 15. 7—a dif- students, at the rate of 15 or more articles 
ference of 23.4 with a standard error of 6.92, hour. 
a critical ratio of 3.4, which would not Rating by sample sentences, while im- 
occur by: chance once in 1300 times. On the 7 portant in the development of ‘the verifica- 
_ other hand, the percentage of case, ecological, — tion scale, is not essential to the reliability of 
and ‘scholarly articles (lines 5 and 6) in- x the results in projects | such as are reported 
from 13. 4 to 42.9—a difference of in the present article. 
with a critical ratio of 5.9. 4. The leading sociological 
ability than the Journal of Abnormal and 
this Social Psychology, but decidedly higher in 
“article, taken together with allied studies to _ this oye than the numbers of the Political 


which reference has been made herein, <t 
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HE 1 1947 CENSUS O OF RESEARCH PROJECTS: 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


The number of projects submitted by y mem- 1. Number oF Projects sy YEARS, 


bers of the Society to the Committee on ee 
Research increased 44 percent this year  PerCent 
Year Number of 


Previous Year a 


Projects 


has increased. The total for each of 
“last five years is given in Tabler. | 


Part of the increase is undoubtedly due to the 


j 
increase in the membership of the Society, since 1943 276 
during the past year. the membership increased 
tremendously from 1,309 members in 1946 to 
about 1,800 in 1947, or 38 percent. A total of ‘ilihlcdieaie percent of the — and 83 Percent — 
935 members, or 41 percent of the total mem-_ of the projects came from colleges and universi- _ 
7 a: bership of the Society, returned schedules but ties. Twenty-five percent of the replies and jo 
only 442 submitted projects. The returns are percent of were professes of 
classified to occupation in Table 2. sociology. 
TABLE 2. MemBErS RETURNING SCHEDULES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 


=, Members Who Returned Schedules i in 1947 iva 


— 


nie 
Other or unstated job in | Sociology. . 
Graduate student 


Research Institute... 


he 
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year 


OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


Field of Sociology nal 


Rural Sociology j 40 
7 
q Palueationa Sociology be 35 
Criminology 
Urban Sociology & Ecology. . a) a 
Ethnic & Cultural Relations. Not Grouped 
4 


Miscellaneous 


s The Community was was grouped with with Urban Se and Ecology i in 1945 and 1946. — 


7 The greatest number of projects are in the field percent listed more than two. Four Sai 
of Social Psychology, followed by Social Theory. 4 . listed seven projects each; one of these diuiied 
‘Twenty-four percent of all projects fall into these them into two fields, another into four fields and 7 
third into five different fields. The three re- 
Certain fields of. sociology have received much turns listing eight or more projects represent — 
more emphasis this year than last. Projects in group research with more than one individual — 
‘Theory have increased 64 percent, those in the involved. = 
field of Population increased 77 percent and — _ Unfortunately, we have no way of evaluating 
those in Industrial Sociology increased from 13 “the projects. It should be recognized that mere 
in 1946 to 34 in 1947. Certain fields which were _ increase in the number of projects does not nec- 

nerged with others last year seem to be suffi- | essarily signify any more important research. It © 
ciently important this year to be listed as sepa- might conceivably happen that 


rate categories. For example, there are 53 proj- with the greatest number of projects is making 
ects in the Community which was merged last the least contribution to research. Some idea of 
year with Urban Sociology and Ecology. There — ‘the nature of the projects may be gleaned from 
are 22 projects in Race, Ethnic and Cultural Re- the titles. The Chairman of the Committee has 
lations; 6 in Public Opinion and 4 in Social on file the somewhat more detailed —— 
Change. statements if anyone is interested | in 


or a percent, listed only one project. Only II 


RE RESEARCH RE REPORT FROM MEMBERS, 1947 


(1) As in the past the titles of projects listed in n the author’s own words. The titles 


have been classified according to the first choices each section are arranged alphabetically by au- 
of their authors, except when such a policy led 
to groups of too few projects to be classified sep- (2) Item (d) of the Census Schedule requested — 

arately. Also, as in in the — the titles have —_ information on the progress of each project. = 
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; information is coded after each project in the or not the author has arranged publication before 


list below for the convenience of page who December 31, 1947. Thus a project for which 


: data are collected but for which the manuscript — 
will not be available until November of this year _ 


at Vor 'N shows whether or not the data have and for which no publication arrangements have 
ae been collected; (2) The second Y or N indicates been concluded would be designated: YN (Nov. 
_ if the manuscript has been drafted or not; if N, a) N. An O indicates “no information” on the 

the probable date of availability is shown in involved. 


rentheses; The last Y or N states whether 


Attitudes Toward The Adjustment of the Westerner to Chinese 
_ Rural Living. Rev. Anthony J. Adams, S.J. Culture. J. Stewart Buyen, Temple University, 
Institute of Social Order, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. YY(O)Y 
YN(Sept. 47)N American Labor Psychology. Arthur W. Cal- 
Structure and Mobility in the Ministry. Philip ‘houn, Sterling College, Sterling, Kansas. YY 
Allen, University of Chattanooga, Chatta- 
-nooga, Tennessee. YY(O)N The Acceleration of Human Relationships, 
Social Pathology of 
Bacon, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. YN neapolis, Minnesota. YN(O)N 
‘The Easter Festival. James H. Barnett, Uni- Psychoses. Robert E. Clark, University of Chi- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. YN(Sept. cago, Chicago, Illinois. YN (Aug. 47)N 
Study of Christmas Mail. James H. Barnett, ternational Relations. Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. NN Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
(June The Concept of Self in Psychiatry. Bingham 
“ An Analysis of Japanese War Propaganda. Da Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 
Joel V. Berreman, University of Oregon, Eu- YN(Dec. 47)N_ 
gene, Oregon. he Society, Culture and Neurosis, Bingham ‘Dai, 
_ & Sociological Theory of Personality. Herbert = Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. YN" 
York. YY(O)N Study of Attitudes on Social Progress. Ger- 
Name Changing in Los Angeles County. hard Ditz, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Leonard Bloom and Virginia Usiver- Wisconsin. YN(June 47)N 
# sity” of California, Los Angeles, California. NN by Sociological Factors Affecting Level of Gen- 
eral Ability. Robert E. L. Faris, Syracuse Uni- 
: Factors Associated with the Dissatisfaction versity, Syracuse, New York. YN(Nov. 47)N. 
of the Female with Her Cultural Role. Hope M. ae The Psychological Mechanism of the Self. J. 
_ Branum, Stanford University, Stanford Univer- _M. Finley, University 0! of ‘Texas, _ Austin, Texas. 
‘oa Scciological Exploration into Some Insti- . Relation of Income to Public J. M. 


= Bases of War. Lee M. Brooks and Nor- 7 Finley, University of Texas, Austin, ‘Texas. 

bert L. Kelly, University of No. Carolina,  YY(O)N 
Chapel Hill, No. Carolina. (Fall Spl The Adjustive Behavior of Bereaved Soldiers. 
The Family and Mental Ill Health. David M. Fulcomer, Drew University, Madison, 
Brown, Rhode Island State College, Kingston, New Jersey. YN(O)N 
Rhode Island. YN(O)N Ego Security and Acculturation in a Guate- 
‘The Organic Heritage as a Phase of One’s J malan Community. John P. Gillin, University 
_ Environment. L. Guy Brown, Rhode Island State y of North Carolina, Chapel Hi’ Hill, No. Carolina. 
Kingston, Rhode Island. YN(O)N. YY(O)N 
Concept Structure and Treatment of Minori- The Use of Dreams in the Determination of 
ties. Joseph H. Bunzel, Fisk Pitts- _Aphasic Deficits. Herbert Holdhamer, Univer- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. YY(O)N sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. YY(O)N 
a Phylobiological Investigation of an Causal ‘ae Study of Personal Character Among the 
Factors underlying Individual and Social Mal- Japanese. Douglas G. Haring, Syracuse Uni- 
adaptation, with Special Emphasis on the Neuro- = versity, Syracuse, New York. YY(O)N | 
a « muscular Modifications Involved. Trigant Bur- | A Sociological Viewpoint of the Psychopathic 
_ row, M.D., Lifwynn Foundation, Westport, Con- Personality. Harrison G. Gough, University of 
necticut. Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. YY YY(O)N- 


Selden D. ‘Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota, Min-— | 
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in the United States. Charles P. Loomis, Michi- nce. Robert C. Myers, Audience Research, Inc., 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan. Princeton, YY(O)N 


ng the 
Uni- 


- Social Paychological Factors in Health. 7 _A Study of Discrimination in the Selection eo. 


zell Hill, , Atlanta University, At Atlanta, of Personal Associates. George A. Lundberg, 
"Georgia. -YN(May 48)N University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

The Prediction of Vocational Adjustment. YN(Nov. 
Louisa P. Holt, Menninger Foundation, Topeka, . Miami County (Ohio) Health and Human 
Kansas. Development Project. A. R. Mangus, Ohio State 
Applications of Psychoanalysis to Sociology. University, Columbus, Ohio. YN(Sept.47)N 


‘Louisa P. Holt, Menninger Foundation, Topeka, ‘Influencing Friendship Formation. 


Kansas. NN(1948)N George Masterton, Kent State Kent, ral 
The Sociometry of Living Units. Ruth A. Ohio. NN(O)N 
‘Inglis and George Lundberg, University ot — Social- Psychological Factors in the. Alcoholics 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. NN(Nov. Anonymous Program. Milton A. Maxwell, Uni- 
47)N versity of Texas, Austin, Texas. YN(Sept. 48)O 
> Motion Picture Audience Reactions and Ef- oA Study of Some of the Etiological Factors — 
= ects. Ruth A. Inglis, University of Washington, of Nail-biting Among College Students. Jean E 


Seattle, Washington. NN(Nov. 47)N McCalley, University 0 of Kansas, Lawrence, 


Charity Rackets. Samuel Haig Jameson, Cali- Kansas. 
fornia Intelligence Bureau, Los Angeles, Cali- — _ An Experimental Study of Children with Be- | 


fornia. YN(Nov. 47)N havior Problems: Factors Contributing to the 


_ A Note on an Apparent Relationship between a Behavior Difficulties of Children Residing in a 
Traits and Dominant Cultural War Housing Project. Merle L. Meacham, 
: Values. Robert W. James, University of Illinois, Reed College, Portland, Oregon. NN(Jan. 48)N © 
Urbana, Illinois. YN(O)N = on German Extermination Camps. 


History. (Tentative title.) Elmer H. Johnson, Relations, Weehawken, New Jersey. 
University of Wisconsin, Batger, The American Labor Leader: A Collective 
Role of the Negro Press in the Forma-_ _ New York, N.Y. 
tion of Public Opinion. Clifton R. Jones, Morgan The New Middle Class: A Study of Whit 
State College, Baltimore, Maryland. YN(July | Collar People. C. Wright Mills, Columbia Uni- 
‘The Pan American Council of Chicago: A _— Influence: A Study of Opinions in the ‘Making. 
Case Study. Robert C. Jones, Pan American _C. Wright Mills and Helen Schneider, Columbia — 
Union, Washington, D.C. YN(1948)N «University, New York, N.Y. YN(Jan. 48)N 
Chinese Nativism: “Boxers.” Fenton Social Factors in Combat A Study of 


Social Planning and the Individual—A Case Miller, et al., Conference on 


Sociology of Hero Worship. pines E, State College of Washington, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. Pullman, Washington. YY (Sept. 47)N 
4 (June 48)N fs; When "Men Retire. Elen H. Moore, Universit 

Psychological Functions of Heroes. Orrin E. of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. YY(O)N 

une . pus arry oore, University of Texas, 

A Systematic Social C Control. Richard Austin, Texas. YY(O)N 

_T. LaPiere, Stanford University, Stanford Uni- | Role Conception and Participation in Volun- 
California. NN(1999)N tary Associations. Annabelle B. Motz, Indiana 
3 The Professional Dance Musician. Carlo L. University, Bloomington, Indiana. YO(O)N aa 
= San Francisco State , San ‘Effects of the War upon Personal Disorgani- 


_ a Theory of Culture. Alfred M. Lee, Wayne “ia ~ “Student § Selection of Instructors on the Basis. 
versity, Detroit, Michigan. YN(Aug. 47)N of the National Origin of Faculty Names. Ray- 
Changes in Attitudes, Opinions, Information mond A. Mulligan, Indiana University, Bloo 
sal English Language Ability of Latin Ameri- i 
can Students Resulting in a Year’ 8 Training Social Psychology of Motion Picture A snl. 


‘Phe Negro Veteran at a Negro State School. 


a Techniques of the Modern American Agitator. - Lionel H. Newsom, Lincoln University, Jeffer- 
Leo Lowenthal, Institute of Social son City, Missouri. YN(Aug. 47)N 


New York, YY(O)N Civil Servant In Public Bureaucra 
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" 
Empirical Investigation Into His Social O. Smigel, New York University, New York, 
| Role. Leonard Reissman, University of N.Y. YN(Nov. 
= Madison, Wisconsin. NN(O)N Problems of Student Conduct in Church Ree 
Sociological Investigation of the Alcoholics lated Colleges. Philip M. Smith, Union College, 
4 Anonymous Movement. Oscar Ritchie, Kent Kentucky, SN 
State University, Massillon, Ohio. YN(Aug. Patterns of Discrimination among Industrial 
Ecological Study of Women Alcoholics in ‘ College, Bronxville, N.Y. YN(Sept. 47/0 
Chicago. Donald E. Roos, Northern Illinois Susceptibility and Non-suceptibility to Fel- 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois. YN ings of Loneliness. Anselm Strauss, Indiana 
&g x Levels of Aspiration of Industrial Workers. |§ A Theory on the Nature and Development of F 
= .; Alvin W. Rose, Tennessee State College, Nash- Human Nature. Samuel M. Strong, Carleton 
4 ville, Tennessee. YY(O)N College, Northfield, Minnesota. YY(O)N_ 
Social Role ot Woman in Contemporary _ A Study of Negro Students’ Attitudes. 
American Culture, Rev. Louis A. Ryan, O.P., Sullinger, Municipal University of Omaha, 
College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Omaha, Nebraska. O0(O)O 
Ohio. YY(O)N Social Psychological Study of Reading and 
‘The Internment Camp. Alvin H. Scaff, Univer- Usage in Lenawee County, Michigan 
_ Sty: of Texas, Austin, Texas. YN(June 48)N Turbeville, Michigan State Best 
Melvin Seeman, Ohio State University, Colum odern —* iction and Melvin 
— im Adimatment LoS Angeles, California. YN(O)N 
Personal and Social Factors in Adjustment ‘ 
Ohio. YN(Dec. 47)N versity, Alfred, N.Y. YN (Sept. 47)N 
Stud the H B Wis Factors Related to Changed Attitudes Toward 
in the United States Armed Forces. Dora Seu, te 
bia University, New York, N.Y. NN(O)N 
Henry New York, N.Y. NN(Sept. 47)N Growing Up in Canada. Goodwin Watson, 
— __ Personality Development in Rural Society. Columbia University, New York, N.Y. YN(O)Y 
Sewell, University of Wisconsin, [he Concept, “Self” in Social Psychology.S. 
Madison, Wisconsin. NN(Dec, Kirson Weinberg, Whitman College, Walla N 
q Factors Influencing the Vocational Choices of Walla, Washington, YN(Sept. 47)N ON 
_ Rural Youth. William H. Sewell, University Foundations of Personality. Robert F. Winch, 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. NN(O)N Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. He 
Shibutani, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illi- Study of the Mormon Polygynous Family. aa 
= sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illi- Study ygynous 
nois. YN(1948)N Kimball Young, Queens College, Flushing, Long Ni 
Adjustment of Unemployed Veterans. Erwin Island,"N.Y. YN(198)N 
HISTORY AND THEORY OF SocloLoGy 
a _— - A Joint Social Science Study of the Meeting Pioneers. Gladys Bryson, Smith College, North-— at 
of Plural Populational Groupings in one ampton, Massachusetts. YN(O)N 
— ae gs B. W. Aginsky and E. G. Aginsky, College of |= The Theater and Social Control. Joseph H. 4 the 
the City of New York and Hunter College, -Bunzel, Fisk University, Pittsburgh, Pennsy!- 
York, N.Y. YY(O)Y = vania, Y¥(O)N gee NN 
Theory of Organization; Organization Analy- Concept and Curriculum of Housing. Joseph | 
— sis. Conrad M. Arnsberg, Columbia University, H. Bunzel, Fisk University, Pittsburgh, ror ot} 
— New York, N.Y. YN(O)N- sylvania, YN(Dec. 47)N a 
Sociology of Industrial Relations. Conrad M. Integration: The Principle of Sociology. Albe 
— ___ Arnsberg, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. _ Arthur W. Calhoun, Sterling College, Sterling, J Phil 
Group Accommodation in the North- Position of Intellectuals in Contemporary Hon 
ee _ eastern U.S.A. Conrad M. Arnsberg, Columbia — Chinese Society. Ai-li S. Chin, Radcliffe Col- Mas: 
2 University, New York, N.Y. YN(O)N Cambridge, Massachusetts. NN(1048)N 
_ . Sociology of Georg Simmel. Elise Bould- a Italian Sociologists. W. Rex Crawford, Uni- Mick 
_ sing, Towa State College, Ames, Iowa. NN(Sept. versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- & - gan, 
Systematic Sociology in the US—Six Contemporary North American Sociology. 


Kingsley Davis, Princeton University, Prince- "Michigan State Cities, ten Lansing, Michi- 

Conflict and Concord, Gottfried S. Delatour, | A Theory of Social Problems in Terms of | 


Columbia University, New York, N.Y. YN(Dec. | Symbol- Referent Analysis. Norman D. 


Systematic Social Science. Stuart C. Dodd NN(O)N ex 
“ 
ence University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. _ Are Our Presuppositions Concerning “Preju- 
Peel. Is There an Ultimate Social Value in Our Talladega, Alabama. YN(Dec. 47)N 
liana Culture. George A. Douglas, Alabama College, The Labor Force as a Social Artifact. A. J. 
47)N Montevallo, Alabama. YN(Oct. 47)N Jaffe, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
nt of Conceptual Analysis of Cooperative Processes. C. YN(Oct. 47)N 
leton Joseph W. Eaton, Wayne University, Detroit, Status Factor in Social Interaction. Samuel 
Michigan. YN (Dec. 47)N H. Jameson, California Intelligence Bureau, Los 
The Theory of Social-Cultural Change. Hugo California. 
vaha, © 0. Engelmann, Michigan State College, East _ An Essay on the Social Structure of France. i 
Lansing, Michigan. YN(O)N M. Johnson, Simmons College, Boston, 
General Treatise on Social Disorganization. Massachusetts. NN(Jan.48)N 
_ + = E. L. Faris, Syracuse University, Syra- a Ethnography of the Cocopa Indians of — 

ast 


cuse, New York. YY(O)Y Colorado River Delta. William H. Kelly, Har- 

Age-Sex Categories and Social Structure n versity, ambridge, Massachusetts. 


- 


Chicago, Illinois. . NN(Sept. 48)N Sociologically Derived Family Norms and 

The Social Theory. Karl Mannheim. ‘Democratic Values. William L. Kolb, Tulane 

Ephraim Fischoff, American Col- Universtiy, New Orleans, Louisiana. YY(O)N 

lege, Springfield, Massachusetts. YN(Dec. 47)N The Pattern of a Social Reform Movement. 

ward | 2 The Role of Voluntary Associations in the In- Mirra Komarovsky, Columbia University, New 

tegration of American Society: A Preliminary N.Y. NN(1048)N 


— { 4 Investigation. Sherwood D. Fox, Harvard Uni- hs The Interdependance of Technology and So- 
r; versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. NN(1948)N cial Organization. Richard T. LaPiere, Stanford 


Sociological Aspects of Fascism. C. Di Giora, University, Stanford University, California. 
valle New York University, Brooklyn, New ew York. NN(O)N 
NNO)N Problems. Alfred M. Lee 
~ _ ‘The Analysis of Inter-generational Mobility. a and Elizabeth B. Lee, Wayne University, De- — 

Herbert Goldhamer, University of Chicago, Chi- troit, Michigan. YN(Oct. 47)N 

cago, Tilinois, YN(July 47)N Familism and the Chinese Family. Shu-Ching 7 
mily Research in the California Community. Lee, University of Maryland, Washington, DC 


“fornia, Angeles, California. The Nature and Function of the Theory of 


Society and Social Change in St. Thomas, Causality in Sociology. Leo J. Martin, S.J., West 
Ward, Sumner and Cooley. Mary _ Edward» Baden College, West Baden ‘Springs, Indiana. 
orth- Paul, Minnesota. YY(O)Y The Role of Controversy in Public Opinion. 
wy _ The Social Thought of Stoicism: A Study in _ Harry E. Moore, University y of Texas, _ Austin, — 
h H. the Sociology of Knowledge. J. O. Hertzler, 
nsy!- University of Nebraska, Lincoln Sociological Aspects of Socialist Theory and 
sseph Social Processes. J. O. Hertzler, University Princeton, New Jersey. YY(O)N ~~ 
enn- of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. NN(O)N Principles of Social Engineering. Scott Near- __ 
Trends of Emphasis in Sociology 1926-1045. ing, Jamaica, Vermont. 
logy. Albert H, Hobbs, University of Pennsylvania, | Social Organization and Political Sovereignty. _ 
rling, — Pennsylvania. YN(Dec. 47)N ; Robert A. Nisbet, University of California, 
A Study of Social Organization. George Berkeley, California. YY(O)N 
orary Homans, Harvard University, Cambridge, Piestige Rating of Occupations in the United 
Col- Massachusetts. «States. Cecil C, North and Paul Holt, Ohio State 
)N Sociology of Music. ‘Paul Honigsheim, University, Columbus, Ohio. YN (Sept. 47)N 
Uni- Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michi- Class and Caste in American Society. Charles 
nsy!- gan. YN(O)N © H. Page, Smith College, Northampton, Massa- 
Investigations in the Fields of Sociological husetts. YN(Dec. 47)Ny 
and Anthropological Paul ‘Honigsheim, Study of Society. Charles H. and and 
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ae re singe Smith College, Northampton, The Effects of Personality ‘ana Culture on 


_ 


Massachusetts. YN(Dec. 47)N ‘Power in the Balkans. D. Tomasic, Indiana 
Systematic Sociology. Constantine Panunzio, versity, Bloomington, Indiana. YY(O)N A 
University of California, Los Angeles, The Integration of Sociology and Anthropol. 
NN(O)N John Useem, University of Wisconsin, ? 
Social Systeme Par- Madison, Wieceasia. YY(Dec.47)N Of 
sons, Harvar niversity, Cambridge, Massa- 4 
47 Inferior as Reflected in the Literature of An 
A Social History of Medicine from 1700 to the i 

cient Israel. Morris R. Werb, Jewish League of 
_ Present. George Rosen, M.D., Columbia Univer- | Caldwell, , New Jerse Caldwell, New — T 
An Historical and Logical Analysis of the The Rol th 1 
Concept of Social Medicine. George Rosen, We Ohi clopedia in Society. te 
M.D. » New York, N.Y. oris West, Columbus, 
of Western Social Theory. Eva e Early Economic and Social 1 Development By 
Ross, -Trinty College, Washington, D.C. of Arkansas. Henry F. White, John Brown 
a The Use of Research for Administrative Pur- Ace American Sociologists on the U.S.S.R. Verne ve 
poses. Patricia J. Salter, Bureau Applied | Wright, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Social Research, Columbia University, New Pennsylvania. NN(Nov. 47)N 
York. NN(Dec. San Cristobal, New Mexico: A Study in the ON 
"An Analysis of Federative Patterns in Social Theory of ‘Culture Patterns. Kurt H. Wolff, 4 
Organization. Richard M. Seaman, George Pea- Ohio State University, Columbus, Ot Ohio. 
see The Sociology of Knowledge: History and ‘=a 
Society, Personality: Their Theory. Kurt H. Wolff, Ohio State University, ‘lin 
‘Structure and Dynamics (A System of General Columbus, Ohio. NN(Dec. 48)N ‘Be 
Pitirim A. Sorokin, Harvard Uni- Partial Analysis of Student Reactions to 
_-Versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. YY(O)Y Roosevelt’s Death. Kurt H. W olff, 
Series of Research on Altruistic Man, Ohio University, Columbus, Ohio. Sot 
Groups, Culture and Social Institutions. Pitirim (O)Y = 

Cambridge, A Critique of Naven by Gregory Bateson. 
Massachusetts I H. Wolff, Ohio State University, Colum- 
Lester F. Ward Correspondence. (Editing of.) bus, Ohio. YY(O)Y 
University, New Toward a Philosophy of Sociology. Kurt H. 
47)N Wolff, Ohio State U ty, Columbus, Ohi 
Conservatism i in Medicine: Its Socio economic  YY(O)N 4 7 
Psychological Basis. Bernhard J. Stern < tior 
i ; Columbia University, New York, N.Y. YY(O)Y | Arthur Child’s Sociology of Knowledge. Kurt | “the 

Outline of Anthropology. Bernhard Stern Wolf, Ohio State s 
Melville Jacobs Columbia New 4 
York, N.Y.YY(O)Y Franciscan Social Reform. Rev. Theodore Zar- 
Rural Urban Folk Conflict as Illustrated by College, mutagen, NN 
‘Atlanta and Rural Georgia. Willis A. Sutton, sin (O) 
Jr., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Future of the (Western) Family System. _erle 
Carolina. NN(1948)N ve Carle C. Zimmerman, Harvard University, 
The Effects of Personality and Culture on Cambridge, Massachusetts. YN(June 48)N 
Power in Society. Tomasic, ‘Indiana Professional Roles in Modern Societies. 
NN(Dec. ‘Florian Znaniecki, University of Illinois, Cham- 

af Social Factors in Longevity. Chester “Alex- R. Allen, University o of Alabama, University, 
ander, Westminister College, Fulton, Missouri. Alabama. YY(O)N 
Public Health Work in the Southeast, 1872- 1865. Wendell H. Bash, Colgate University, 
on of A Social New York, YN()N ( 
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_Immigration and Colonization in Latin Ameri- 
ca. Richard F. Behrendt, Colgate ‘University, ‘Pan American Union Washington, D. 
Trends in the Concentration and Decentrali- ‘The Integration of the Mexican Minority into 
zation of _ Population and Selected Economic _ American Democracy. Robert C. Jones, Pan ~ 4 
Activities. Donald J. Bogue, Miami Union, Washington, D.C. YN(O)O 
Oxford, Ohio. NN(Mar. 48)N Look at the Future. Robert C. Jones, 
An Analysis of some Aspects of Rural-Urban Pan American Union, Washington, YN 
Brunner, Columbia ‘University, New York, Mexican Contract Workers in the United 
NY. States. Robert C. Jones, Pan American Union, 
‘The Calculation of Adjusted Marriage ashington, D.C. 


Theodore _Caplow, University of Mississippi Population: Trends and Problems. 
Minnesota. YY(O)N Morton King, Jr., University of Mississippi, Uni- 
_ A Survey and Analysis of Demographic Fac- versity, Mississippi. NN(Dec. 47)N = 
tors Related to Health Needs in Mississippi The Relation of Economic Tension, Economic ; 
State Hospital Districts. Vernon Davies, Uni- — _ Security, and Socio-economic Status to the Size 
of University, Mississippi. Planted Fania Clyde V. Kiser and P. K. 
Vernon Davies, University of Mississippi, Uni- spectively. YN(1948)N 
versity, Mississippi. YN(June Internal Migration Differentials by Ethnic 
"population and Social Organization in India. Groups. Peter P. Klassen, University of! Florida 
Kingsley Davis, Princeton University Princeton, Gainesville, Florida. YN (Feb. 
New Jersey. YY(O)Y = The People of Tennessee. John B. Knox, Uni- 
‘Davis, Princeton University, Princeton, New (July 48)N 
by Jersey. Social Aspects of Population Trends in 
” Some Pre- requisites in the Theory of Samp- North Carolina. Selz C. Mayo, North Carolina “4 
ling. Edwards Deming, Bureau of the State College, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Rural Population of Missouri. Depart-_ ‘Tuberculosis in ‘the United States. Robert 
f 1960. John urand, Population Division, — _ Divorce Statistics. Samuel C. Newman, National 
‘Office of Vital Statistics, _ Federal Security 


tion Movements. Philip M. Hauser, Bureau of 'YNGune 
the Census, Washington, D.C. YN(Oct. 48)N p 
Social Change in the South with Special Em- Demography of War. Constantine Panun- 
University of California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
on Urbanization. Rudolf Heberle, Louisi- 
pe Population Growth in Ten Counties of South- = 
ern California, Constantine Panunzio, , Univer- 
sity California, Angeles, California. 
Estimate of the Alien Population of the Some Aspects of Internal Migration in the 
‘United States. E. P. Hutchinson and Ernest - ‘United States, 1935-1940. Daniel O. Price, Uni- 
Rubin, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- versity of North Carolina, ‘Chapel I Hill, North 
delphia, Pennsylvania. —— Carolina. YN (Dec. 
_ Study of the Development of the ¢ Immigra- _ Migration to and from Louisiana, 1935- 1940. 
tion Policy of the United States. E. P. Hutchin- a Paul H. Price, Louisiana State University, 
sity, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
"Pennsylvania, NN(O)N Study of Jewish Immigration in Canada. 
tate, a Population Losses of World War II. A. Je Louis Rosenberg, Canadian Jewish Congress, 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C. Montreal, Quebec, Canada. -YN(Dec. 


_ The Labor Force in Louisiana. Rudolf Heb- ¥ 
erle, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 


YY(O)N — in Agriculture in Canada. Louis Rosen- 
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“berg, Jewish. Congress, Montreal, Thompson, Miami Unive sity, Oxford, Ohio, 
Social Factors Affecting the Sex Ratio at "Some Relationships Between Fertility and. 
Birth. Carl M. Rosenquist, University of Texas, 7 Level of Living in the United States. Ohi 
Austin, Texas, YN(July 47)N === =~=~—_._ §. Thompson, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
The Health and Longevity of the People of YN(Dec. 
Texas. Carl M. Rosenquist, University of Texas, Internal Migration in the United States. War- 
Austin, Texas. NN(Nov. 47)N ren S. Thompson and Donald J. Bogue, in col- 
Trends of Population in Texas. Daniel Rus- laboration with Bureau of the Census and Henry 
sell, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Shryock, Jr., Scripps Foundation, Miami 
Texas, College Station, Texas. NN(O)O ‘University, Oxford,Ohio. YN(O)N 
Fertility and Nuptiality: A Sociological and Human Fertility and Contraception in Puerto 
a ‘emeneiite Analysis. Georges Sabagh, Office Rico. Christopher Tietze, M.D., National Com- 
_ of Population Research, Princeton, New Jersey. _ mittee on Maternal Health. YY(O)Y a 
A Study of Pregnancy Wastage. Christopher 
_ Standards of Living and the Supply of Popu- Tietze, M.D., National Committee on Maternal 
lation: An Investigation of the Role of Com-— 


: peting Values in the Determination of Family 


_ Size. H. W. Saunders, State University of Iowa, 
Towa City, Towa. NN(O)N 
Puerto Rican Migrants to St. Croix, Virgin e Relative Importance o ontraception, — 
Islands. Clarence Senior, University of Puerto | the d 
Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. YY(O)¥Y ir ate elpton an yde iser, 
(0) ancee Scripps Foundation, Miami University Oxford, 
uerto Rican Migration: Past Experiences, Ohi d Milbank M 
Problems and Possible Results. Clarence Senior, NY. an emorial Fund, New York, 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto UN, 
Rico. YY(O)¥ y to Plan 
Critgue ofthe “Bconomistic” Approach to Family Sige and Number of Chilren Deaed 
Stabilizing the Puerto Rican Population, ar- 
wend only child is handicapped (4) the desire to in- 
in Measuring sure against childlessness (5) feelings regarding 
Postwar Migration, Migration of Veterans, 14. sex of children (6) the extent to which 
Causes Washington, D.C. interest in children is a matter of personal 
satisfaction. P. K. Whelpton, ef al., Scripps 


Louisiana Population. Marion Smith, YN( = 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Estimates of Future Population of the United 


- Central Europe in the Interwar Period. Chris- — 
eae Tietze, M.D., National Committee on 


_ Reproduction Ratio of Jewish Populations in | 


a a Comparison of Educational Status of Ameri- 


can Population on the Basis of Sex. Marion B. 


Japanese American Evacuation and Resettle 
ment. Dorothy S. Thomas, University of Cali-— 


Smith, Louisiana State University, Baton Rowe, | 


States 1940-1975. P. K. Whelpton, Scripps Foun- — 
dation, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. : 
Studies in Internal Mobility. Vincent H. 
Whitney, Brown University, Providence, Rhode — 
The Rural Nonfarm ‘Population: Patterns of 


fornia, Berkeley, Californa. YN(Dec. 47)N 3, Growth and Decline. Vincent H. Whitney, — 

Factors Affecting the of Popula- Brown University, Providence, Island. 

Within the United States. Warren S. _-YN(Sept. 


sO 


A Study of the Values of Living and Work- Con 
in the Rural Areas. W. A. Anderson, Cor- Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


y 
nell University, Ithaca, New York. YY(O)Y _ Fertility of Rural Population in Two Types” 
_ People and Resources in Eastern ‘Kentucky. of Communities. . Ho ward W. Beers, 


Mobility of of Rural al Popalation in Types 
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1 | A Research Memorandum on ‘Rural Crime 


Wisconsin. J Kolb, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wisconsin. YN(O)N 
47)N ‘Human Geography of the Ramah Navaho 
Factors and Area, New Mexico. John New 
_ Farm Income in Eastern Bell County, Texas. _ University, New York, N.Y. YN(Sept. 47)N 
aa Melvin S. Brooks (with Robert L. Skrabanek), . An Experiment in Developing an Agricul. 


War Texas A. & M. College, College Station, Texas. F, tural Extension Program. Olaf F. Larson, et al., 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. NN(O)N 

lenry Social Effects of the Returning Rural Migra- The Nature and Gravity of Farm Land 

fiami tion, James S. Brown and Howard W. Beers, Tenure Problems in China. Shu-Ching Lee, 3 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. University Maryland, Washington, Cc. 

Com - A Socio-Educational Appraisal of a a A Study of Rural School Reorganization in 
"Agricultural Extension Program. Edmund deS. the State of Illinois. David E. Lindstrom, Uni-. 

pher Brunner, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. YY(O)Y 

-NN(O)N ‘A Study of Rural Social Organizations in 

Recent Cooperative Farming Projects in the Illinois. David University of 

ns in ‘United States. Joseph W. Eaton, Wayne Uni- Illinois, Illinois. YY (Sept. 47)N 

sie. versity, Detroit, Michigan. YN(Sept. oN An Analysis of the Factors Influencing School _ 7 

e on - Rural Farm Level of Living Index for Coun- Attendance of Minnesota Farm Youth. Douglas — — 

ties, Mississippi, 1940. Abbott L. Ferriss, Uni- Marshall, University | of Minnesota, St. Paul, 

stion, versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North | Minnesota, YY(O)Y 

the Carolina. YN(Sept.47)N Relation of Ethnic Background of the Popu- 

"iser, _ Provisions for Security by Farm Families. lation to Contemporary Society in Rural Min- 4 : 

ford, Cleo Fitzsimmons and Nellie L. Perkins, Purdue nesota. Douglas G. “Marshall, University 

fork, University, West — Indiana. YN(Dec. Minnesota, St. Paul, , Minnesota. NN(Dec. 48)N 

Plan The Mennonite Group in Manitoba. E. K. Rural People. C. Horace Hamilton, North Caro- 

sired St. Paul’s College, Winnipeg, Mani- lina State College, Raleigh, “North Carolina. 

rfere | Relationships Among Sociological Vari- Levels of Living in Rural and in Urban 

an ables in Contemporary ‘Rural Communities. Areas of the United States. Walter C. McKain, 

) in- Neal Gross, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. Sr, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Arling-— g 

hich Social Stratification in an Iowa Rural Com- = The Social Impacts of Farm 

onal _ munity. Neal Gross, Iowa State College, Ames, on Oklahoma Agriculture. Robert T. McMillan, | § 

ripps Towa. YN(Mar. 48)N Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 

Anna E. Hartog, University _of f Chicago, » Chi- Medical Expenditures in Rural-Farm House- 

nited Illinois. YN (Sept. 47)N holds in Missouri. Department of Rural Soci- 

Medical Service for Michigan Rural Families. ology, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 

Jhio. ‘ Charles R. Hoffer, Michigan State College, East ‘souri. YN(Sept. 47)N 

Michigan. YY(O)Y Distributi Phys Mi 

"Community and Population Bases in Plan- o ysicians in Missouri. 

y P partment of Rural Sociology, University of Mis- 

hode ning County Library Services. Harold Hoff- souri, Columbia, Missouri. YY(O)N 

- d Paul H us r, University of Mary- 

sommer 4 Tuberculosis in Missouri, ‘Department of 

s of land, College Park, Maryland. NN(Dec. 47)N Rural S U of ag 

and. Harold Hoffsommer, University of Maryland, ia, Missouri. 194 7 

College Park, Maryland. YY(O)Y Maternal and Infant Care in Rural Missouri. 

Cooperative Farming in Saskatchewan, of Rural Sociology, University 

ada. Henrik F. Infield, Rural Settlement Insti- Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. NN(1948)N_ 

tute, Poughkeepsie, New York. YY(O)Y Chronic Disease in Rural-Farm Households 

= 4 Participation in Organized Activities in Zea. 3 Five Counties of Missouri. Department of Rural ; 

y of -tucky, Harold F. Kaufman, University of Ken- _ Sociology, University of Missouri, Columbia, 

Lexington, Kentucky. YY (Aug. 47)0 ian ‘Missouri. YN(1948)N 

China’s Economic History. Fenton Keyes, Rural Social Trends in Shelby County, M 

sity Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New York. souri. Department of Rural Sociology, Univer-— 

ot YY(O)N sity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. YY(O)N 


‘Trends over 35 ‘Year Period of Town- Country y The Health of Low-Income Farm Families in 
Community Relations in Southeast Missouri. of Rural Soci 
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ke 
ology, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis-  ginia College, Pe etersburg, Virginia. 
- Rural Social Areas in Missouri. Department _ A Plan for the Study of a Puerto Rican Rural — 
of Rural Sociology, University of Missouri, Community (Barrio). Jestis M. Rolén, Aibonito, 
Sources of Information on Farming and ‘The Evolution of Land Tenure in La Laguna — 


Homemaking among Low-Income Farm Fami- from Latifundia to Collectivized Ejidos. Clar- 
lies of of Rural ence Senior, University" of Puerto Rico, Rio 

ology, University of Missouri, Piedras, Puerto Rico. 
souri. YN (July 48)N Social Effects of the Mechanization of Agri- 
Indirect Communication of the Rural sre culture. T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State Uni- — 
_ tion of Shelby County, Missouri. Department of __ versity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. NN(O)N 
Rural Sociology, University of Missouri, , Co- The Social and Economic Effects of Con- 
Missouri. YN (Sept. 47)N sumer Cooperatives on Community and Family _ 


Comparative Study of Norwegian Rural Com- Life. State College, 
in Norway and the United States. Towa. NN(July 48)N 


M Rural Social Organization in Litchfield 
Peter A. Munch, , University of Wisconsin, Madi- Counecticut. Henry W. Riedie Te: and 


County, 
= Wisconsin. Pres) N. L, Whetten, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
; Conditions _ Affecting Retirement of Farm University of Connecticut respectively, Storrs, — 


Operators in Minnesota. Lowry Nelson, Conn. YY(O)Y 


_ sity of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota YY(O)Y - Occupational Diversity in Rural Connecticut. 


Institutional Factors in Land Tenure (in Whetten, University Connecticut, 

sample areas in the South-Central States). Mer- Storrs, YN(O)Y_ 

ton D. Oyler, Berea Kentucky.” “Rural Mexico. N. L. Whetten, University of 

Some Factors Affecting the e Vitality of 4-H Leadership and Social Structure. James E. 
Clube in West Mer F. Porter, Jt» White, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

_ University of West Virginia, Morgantown, West YN(Dec. 

_ A Socio-economic Study of 141 Rural Negro Winston, North Carolina State — Raleigh, 

Ministers in Virginia. Harry W. Roberts, Vir- North Carolina. 


q 
Social of Public Health ont Leber. Chivers, Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia. 
‘Health Security in Relation to Dental Care. Al- NN(Aug. 48)N 
a fred J. Asgis, New York University, New York, Farm Housing Needs in Minnesota. Vernon _ 
Social Emphasis in the Teaching of Public Mississippi. YY(O)Y 
Health Dentistry in American Dental Schools. Mississippi Housing Needs and 
Alfred J. Asgis, New Yom D University, New Vernon Davies, University of Mississippi, 
pr. _ The Future of Inter- -American Economic Re- een Comparson of Farm Housing Factors sAmong 
Richard F. Behrendt, Colgate Univer- the States. Vernon Davies, University of Mis- 
sity, Hamilton, YN _sissippi, University, Mississippi. YY(O)Y 
by Student Barbara R. Day, 


Bloom and Ruth Riemer, University of Cali- 

fornia, Los Angeles, California. NNGuly sited 

mace Reactions inthe Waited Social Factors in Sex 

= University of Seuthera ‘California, Los "fenders Among Negro ‘Females. Mary H. Diggs, 
OE Hunter College, New York, N.Y. YY(O)N- 


Angeles, California. YN (Sept. 47)N o 
_ History of the National Conference of Social _ _ Acute Alcoholic Episodes Among Women—A 
Work. Frank J. Bruno, Washington University, study of 50 Women Examined by the Psy- 
St. Louis, Missouri. YN(Sept. 47)N chiatric Institute of the Municipal Court of 
Historical Aspects of Divorce. Edward R. ¢489- Wendell L. East, Chicago Committee on 
Callahan, S.J., Weston College, Weston, Massa- ; 4 Alcoholism, Chicago, Illinois. NN(Sept. 47)N : a 
chusetts, YN (Oct. 47)Y Critical History of Public Affairs and 
Study of Negro-White Walter (Tentative title.) Galen M. 
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OFFICI AL REPORTS | AND PROCEEDINGS 


‘Fisher, 850 Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley, Cali- 


2 d Expenditures during 1946 by Health and Wel- 
‘fare Agencies in St. Louis and St. Louis County. 


_ Juvenile Runaways to Detroit During the War Edward B. Olds, Social Planning Council of — 


Years. Ralph C. Fletcher, University of Michi- 
= Detroit, Michigan. YY(O)N © 


St. Louis and St. Louis County, St. Louis, Mis- | 


A Study of the Evolution of the Jewish Social a Survey of Board Members of Welfare Agencies | 


St. Louis. Edward B. Olds, Social Planning 


“Settlement Movement. Julian L. Greifer, Neigh- 
Council of St. Louis and St. Louis County, St. 


borhood Center, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. YN_ 
Culture Conflicts in Rural Ethnic Groups. F. 7 - Attitude towards St. Louis Community Chest 
Eugene Heilman, University of Wisconsin, El-— as Related to Various Population Character- a 
roy, Wisconsin. NN (Sept. 47)N istics. Edward B. Olds, Social Planning Council 
The Involvements of Social Institutions in — of St. Louis and St. Louis County, St. Louis, 
Causation of Social Problems. Abbott P. Her- Missouri. NN(O)N 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Cali- Forecast of Amount of Hospital Expansion 
fornia. and Rebuilding Needed in St. Louis by 1960. Ed- 
‘Trends in American Social Work Since World ward B. Olds, Social Security Planning Council [ 
War I. Norman D. Humphrey, Wayne Univer- if of St. Louis and St. Louis County, St. Louis, Mis- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan. YN(Dec. 47)N YN(O)Y 
Group Reaction to a One-Man Invasion. 


- The Welfare Problems of Rural Connecticut: 
Reconnaissance Study. J. L. Hypes, Univer- H. ‘Page, Smith College, 


sity of Connecticut. YN Massachusetts. NN(Nov. 47)N 
(O)N & Study of Personal and Social Adjustment 
‘Fighting Prejudice. on Lander, Hunter of Old People for the Homes for Aged. Ju Shu 
College, Brooklyn, New York. NN(O)O Pan, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
Remnants of Personal Unfreedom in South- 


east Asia. Bruno Lasker, Southeast Asia Insti- 


- Work Relief in New York State, 1931-1935. 

tute, New York, N.Y. YY(O)N Alexander L. Radomski, U. S. “Bureau of the 

Content of Courses in Social Problems. Alfred Census, Washington, D.C. YY(O)Y 

M. Lee and Elizabeth B. Lee, Wayne Univer- Pastor’s Evaluation of Pressing Social Prob- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan. YN(Sept. 47)N- lems. Carl F. Reuss, Capital University, Colum-— 
Strategy for the Control of Inter- Group Ohio. YN(Aug. 47)N 
crimination. R. M. McIver, Columbia University, Sociological Aspects of the Problem _ of 
ew York, N.Y. YN(July 47)Y Alcoholism. John W. Riley, Jr., Rutgers Uni- 

‘Recent Trends in Group Medicine in the versity, | New Brunswick, New Jersey. YN(Aug. 

‘sity of Oklahoma, ‘Norman, Oklahoma. Summer Occupations of Virginia State Col-— 


‘Studies of Aid to the Needy Blind in n Selected College, Petersburg, Virginia. YN(Dec. 47)N _ 

States. Evelyn C. McKay, American Founda- A Study of the Personal Adjustments of — 
thon for the Blind, New York, N.Y. NN (Nov. - Maladjusted Children Studied in A Child Study — 
Home | in 1930 and Who Were Cared for by 
 -Work Experience of patients in an Urban Social Agencies. (Tentative title.) Wil- 
Sheltered Work Shop for the Tuberculous. liam F. Schreiter, Tufts College, Medford, 
Robert L. McNamara, U. S. Department of  & 

culture, Washington, D.C. YY(O)Y Study of 1,000 Unsuccessful Careers. 
‘The Theory of Social Problems. Francis E. ‘Werven Stearns, ‘Tufts College, Medford, 
“Merrill, Dartmouth College, Hanover, “New . YN(O)O 


(Nov. 47)N Students. Harry W. Roberts, Virginia State 


ss Psychiatric Problems of Old ton A. Warren 
“ Legal and Social Effects of Legalizing Sterili- Stearns, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 
zation, Clement S. Mihanovich, St. Louis Uni- ao 


versity, St. Louis, Missouri. YY(O)Y | tions 8 The Dallas Negro Chamber of Commerce, 
‘The Negro in World War II and Implications St 


udy of a Negro Institution. Virginia Strange, 
for Status Changes. Nina E. Mueller, 2913 W. 5418 Bonita Avenue, Dallas, Texas. YY (O)N 
Cantey, Fort Worth, Texas. YY(O)N' 


Sociological Study of Internment. Elizabeth 
_ Unemployment Compensation Laws in ‘the 4 


H. Vaughn, University of North. ‘Carolina, 
United States. Earl E. Muntz, New York Uni- Chapel Hill, North Carolina. YY(O)Y- 
versity, New York, N.Y. NN(Oct. 47)Y _ 


Development of Social Insurance in 4 Welfare Literature. Theodore C. Weiler, 

‘United States. Earl E. Muntz, New York Univer- 7 versity of Maine, Orono, Maine. YN(O)N 

sity, New York, N. YY. NN (Oct. 47)Y A Criticism of Army Personnel Practices. Max 
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cial Ethics In Our Post-War Era. Max The Theory of Social 3 
New York University, New York, N.Y. YY(O)N | ‘ment. Verne Wright, University of Pittsburgh, 
General Assistance in North Carolina. Ellen Pittsburgh, Pensylvania. YN(O)N 
ow inston, North Carolina State Board of Public | The Sociologist as a Puble Figure. R. Richard | 7 

Welfare, Raleigh, North Carolina. New York N.Y 


The Role of Leadership in the Integration of versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Cities. Robert C. Angell, University of Michi-— of Cooperation Soxthern Ca 
“4 
Drinking Customs in American E. Carlson, University of Redlands, Red- 
‘Selden D. Bacon, Yale University, New Haven, lands, California. NN(Feb. 48)N 
Connecticut. YY(1948)N Content of A Course in “The Community.” 
Studies in Acculturation and Urbanization in Allen D. Edwards, Winthrop College Rock 
Southern California. Ralph L. Beals and South Carolina. NN(Sept. 47)N 
Leonard Bloom, University of California, Los” Py Community Studies of Cincinnati. Lois Eliott 
Angeles, California. NN(O)N ‘University Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. I 
Experiences of Selected Communities with YN(O)N | — 
Community Improvement Projects. Howard W. A Census Tract Street Directory for Hamilton 
™- and M. Taylor Matthews, University of County, Ohio. Lois Elliott, University of Cincin- I 
Kentucky, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, nati, Cincinnati, Ohio. NN(Mar. 48)N 
_ Lexington, Kentucky, Washington, D.C. NN —_Census Tract Street Directory for Cincinnati — 
(Nov. 47)N (Revision). Lois Elliott, University of Cincin 
The Mestizos of South Carolina. Brewton nati, Cincinnati, Ohio. YN(Oct. 47)Y 
Berry, Ohio State University, ‘Columbus, Ohio. Rural Organizations. study is being 


Sociological Analysis of the People of of each of the major types of farming areas. 
Panama and the Canal Zone. John Biesanz, _ Douglas Ensminger, U. S. Department of 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- Agriculture, Washington, D.C. YY (Sept. 
vania. YN(Dec. 47)N Survey of Manufacturers, Wholesalers, 
_ Church- Community Relationships in the and Retailers, and Their Understanding and 
South. Gordon W. Blackwell, University of Application of the New York Equal Pay for 
North Carolina, Hill, North Carolina. Equal Work Law. Thomas R. Fisher, ape 
J T. 
my” Pig Analysis of Philosophy, Methods and Pro- ng Community Assets in Selected Utah Com 
| = in ‘Community Organization and Local munities. Jos. A. Geddes, Utah State Agri- 
Planning in the United States. Gordon W. _ cultural College, Logan, Utah. NN(July 48)N _ 
a Blackwell, University of North Carolina, Chapel _- Influence of Jewishness upon Community near 


Hill, North Carolina. YN(Sept. 48)N Hayattsville, Maryland. Meyer Greenberg, Uni- a 
= The Trailer College Community: A Study of versity of merytans, College Park, Maryland. — . 
and Stability. Lee M. Brooks and Mary NN(1948)N . 
L. Elmendorf, University of North Carolina, Differential Social Change in a Mexican 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. OO(1947)O Town. Norman S. Hayner, University of Wash- 
ae The Southeast and the Cooperative Movement. ing gton, Seattle, Washington. YY(O)N cen  . 
Lee M. Brooks and Joseph S. Rowland, Nort Comparative Study of All-Negro Com- a 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel 77, , North munities in the United States. Mozell C. Hill, Fr 
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| ‘Need Analysis in Housing. Joseph H. Bunzel, 


‘Arthur Hillman, t ‘College, 
Illinois. YN(Sept. 47)N of Urban Lands. James C. S. ‘Patton, ‘Uni- 
Participation in Urban Consumers Coopera- versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. YY(O)N 

- tives, Arthur Hillman, Roosevelt College, Chi- | A Study of the Social and Economic Effects _ 

cago, Illinois. NN(Mar. of City Planning in Illinois. James C. S. Patton, 

Tecolotlan, Jalisco—The Cultural University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. YY(O)N 

The Little College Community, E. C. Paustian, 

_ phrey, Wayne University, Detroit, “Michigan. Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia. NN 

- “Tobacco Folk”—A Portrayal of Life in _ Civic Participation and Apathy i in a Small ce 
Pittsylvania County, Virginia. Dorothy Jones, City. Arnold M. Rose, Bennington 

Winthrop College, South Carolina. “YY(O)Y College, Bennington, Vermont. NN (Aug. 47)N 

Tennessee: A Social Study. W. B. Jones, Jr. Variations in Living Conditions and Social 

g q and W. E. Cole, University of Tennessee, ] Knox- _ Organization within the South East Tropical 

ville, Tennessee. YN(June 48)O Rainforest of Mexico. Clarence Senior, Uni- 

: _ Community Problems of the Aging Population. versity of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Krans, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Rico. YY(O)N 
# Pennsylvania. YY(O)N Social Structure in the British West Indies. 

_ Participation in Group Work Agencies, Louis- George E. Simpson, Pennsylvania State College, ine 

ville, Kentucky. Robert I. Kutak, University of ‘State College, Pennsylvania. YN(Sept. 47)N 

Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. YN(June 47)Y Social Characteristics of Community Full- 

_ The Chinese in the Rocky Mountain States. wembers of a Metropolitan Suburb. Luke M. Ee 
Hum Lee Roosevelt College, Chicago, Smith, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

Rural David E Relations the Territorial 1 Structuring 
Lindstrom an the Local Government of a Metropolitan 
 Iinois, Suburb. Luke M. Smith, University of Arizona, 

omis, Michigan Studies in Community Leadership. Theodore 

East Lansing, Michigan. YN(1948)N W. S 
ven prague, Colgate University, Hamilton, New 
_ Factors Related to the Growth of Commu- 
nism and Nazism in Germany. Charles P. waz 
‘Survey of Boys’ Interests in Group Work 
Loomis, Michigan e College, East t Lansing, A 
Michigan. YY(O)Y Agencies. T. E. Sullinger, Municipal University 
Social Organization of Planned Housing Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. OO(Oct. 47)O0 
Intia-Urban Mobility in Omaha. T. E. Sul-_ 


Communities. Robert K. Merton and Patricia 
J. Salter, Bureau of Applied Social Research, inger, Municipal a 


University, New York, N.Y. YN(Dec. Nebraska. 


es cre & A Survey of Meridian, Mississippi to Discover 


the Certain Religio-Socio-Economic Factors. W. A. 


Minority in Seattle Since Evacuation. Tyson, Central Methodist Church, 
_ §. Frank Miyamoto, University of Washington, Mississippi. NN(Dec. 47)N 
Seattle, Washington. YN(1948)N Acculturation and Community Structure. John 
Analysis of Leisure Time of High Useem and Ruth Useem, University of Wis- 
School Students in a Middle Class Suburb. consin, Madison, Wisconsin. YN(Dec. 47)N an 
Ee B. Olds, Social Planning Council of _ Attitudes Towards Change in a Rurban al 
Louis and St. Louis County, St. Louis, munity, S. Kirson Weinberg, Whitman College, — 
‘Miscou. Walla Walla, Washington. YN(Sept. 47)N 


the Families University Typology of Japanese-American Families and 
_ Graduates. W. A. Anderson, Cornell University, their Differential Adaptation _to Evacuation, : 
Ithaca, New York. YY(O)N Relocation, and Resettlement. Leonard Bloom, 
7 a Marital Relationships of Americans with University of California, Los” Angeles, Cali-— 
-Panamanians in the Canal ‘‘one and in Panama. fornia. YN(Sept.47)N 
‘oben Biesanz, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- aaa Post-War Family Problems: 1945-1947. James — 
burgh, Pennsylvania. NN(O)N Bossard, University of Pennsylvania, 
_ A Conceptual Framework for Problems of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. YY(Dec. 47)N ae 
e Disorganization. Herbert A. Bloch, St. | Adopting a Child. Lee M. Brooks with Evelyn : 
Lawrence University, Canton, New ee YN No C. Brooks, University of North Carolina, Chapel» 
A Hill, North Carolina. 
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Fi The » Marital Process. Guy Brown, in a City 
2 Island State College, Kingston, Rhode Island. Charles E. King, Bennett College, —e 
Bs, A Survey of Student Opinion in the Field _ A Study of the Cana Conference Movement, | 
of Courtship and Marriage. Harold T. Christen- is John C. Knott, Catholic University, Washington, 
sen, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. D.C. YN (July 
‘aa Men in College. Rev. Wm. R. Clark, — of Factors Associated with Certain gd 
_ O. P., Providence College, Providence, Rhode Attitudes Towards the Feminine Role on the 
"Island, _NN(Oct. of Women Undergraduates. Mirra Koma- 
-rovsky, Columbia a University, New York, N.Y. 
_ Types of Broken Homes and Adolescent Ad- 
_ justment. Eileen P. Kuhns, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. YY(O)N 
N.Y. vou Evaluation of a College Marriage Course. 
__ Marmanides’ Codification of Jewish Family — Judson T. Landis, Michigan State College, 
Law. Ephraim Fischoff, American International East Lansing, Michigan. YN(Nov. Landis, 
College, , Springfield, Massachusetts. YN(Dec. In-Law Relationships. Judson T. Landis, 
NE Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michi- 
with Non-Marriage. Robert G. Foster, Merrill | Problems Involved in College Marriages. 
 Palaaee School, Detroit, Michigan. YN(1947)N ‘ Judson T. Landis, Michigan State College, East 
», die A Study of Attitudes Toward Homemaking _ Lansing, Michigan. YN(Nov. 47)N 
by Professional Non-Married Women, Profes-— De Attitudes on Courtship, Marriage and Family 


sional Non- -College Living. Judson T. Landis, Michigan State Col- 
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"School, NN(O)O Generations. Paul H. Landis, State College of 
Class Differences in Broken Marriages. Paul Washington, Pullman, Washington. YN(10947)N 
C. Glick, Bureau of the Census, a ie Aspects of Chinese Family Structure 
D.C. YN(Nov. an the Problem of Industrialization. Marion J. 
Current Developments the Amet erican Levy, Jr., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Family. Paul C. Glick, Bureau of the (Come YYO)N 
4 ashington, D.C. YN(Nov. The Father in 1 the American Family. John 
a Childhood and Adolescent Factors in Aault Lobb, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mental Breakdown. Virginia M. Haradon, Uni- Massachusetts. 
versity of Omaha, Omaha, “Nebraska. YY(O)N- Education in the Family. John Lobb, Mount 
Social Factors Precipitating Domestic ‘Dis- Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
“cord in Marriages of Psychiatric Patients. Vir- YY(0)O al 
-ginia M. Hearadon, University “of Omaha, 4 
Omaha, Nebraska. YN(Jan. 48)N Marital ‘Predictive tems 
ty ~ Comparison of a Divorced and a Happily 
Kinship Study. Mary Henry (Gibbs). (Sister) 4 Sample. H J. Locke, Universit of 
College, River Forest, Illinois. YN(O)O mp y 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 
Intra-Family Action Pattern of Farm Fami- 
lies. :euben Hill, Iowa State College, Ames, | 
A Study of the Adjustment of Divorced 
Crises of War Separation and Reunion. Reuben Californis. ern 
i Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. YN(Dec. 
RA, Dating as an Education Process in American 
: 7 a V Society. Samuel H. Lowrie, Bowling Green 


a Ad ustment Problems of Overseas Wives in 


Chicago. Arthur Hillman, Roosevelt College, 


“Study Rural "Intermarriage. imo 
Yo 


: The West Indian Negro Family in Detroit. A 


. a D. Humphrey, Wayne University, De- _ Marcson, Queens College, Flushing, Ne 
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Evanston, Illinois. NN(Nov. 47)N "1943. A. Philip Sundal, Wisconsin State 
_ The Sociology of Aging. Harriet R. Mowrer, ning Board, Madison, Wisconsin. YN(1948)N | 
727 Monticello Place, Evanston, Illinois. NN ~ Comparison of a Sample of Middle Class 
(1947 *Illinois Families with a Sample of Canadian 

' Personality and Cultural Factors in Dating ‘Middle Class Families. C. W. Topping, Uni- - 
and Courtship Behavior. Meyer F. Nimkoff and versity” of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 


Arthur L. Wood, Bucknell University, Lewis- YN(Sept. 
burg, Pennsylvania. YN(July 47)N The Psychopathology in Love and 
Role of Women in the Leadership of Women’s . Weiner, New York University, Brooklyn, 
Colleges. Meyer F. Nimkoff and Arthur ONY. YYO)N 
Wood, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penn- Alimony, Women; and Civilization. Dr. Charles 
-sylvania. YN(July 47)N Wilner, 175 W. 72 Street, New York, N.Y. 
Factors Influencing Youths’ Adjustment | to (1947)N 
- Parents. Ivan Nye, State College of Washing- i, Social and Personality Characteristics of 
ton, Pullman, Washington. YN(Sept. 47)N Courtship. Robert F. Winch, Vanderbilt Uni 
Interracial Marriage. Constantine Panunzio, versity, Nashville, Tennessee. NN(O)N 
University of California Angeles, Cali-— A Study of Good Families. Carle C. Zimmer- 
Marriage and Mate Selection, with Special YN(June 48)} 
to ) in the Madison, Wis- 


Russian os a Movement. Ss. Government’s ‘Information and Cultural 


ds Howell Atwood, Knox College, Galesburg, © Program Abroad. Byron L. Fox, Syracuse a 

cy Social Conditions of Administrative Conduct Studies in the Sociology of Political Parties cy _* 
in the Higher Federal Service. Reinhard Bendix, and Social Movements. Rudolf Heberle, Louisi- 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. NN State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. : 

- Racial Discrimination in Federal Employ- ‘a Study of the Legal Aspects of Segregation 

is ment: A Study i in Bureaucracy. William C.Brad- in the Nation’s Capital. Elmer W. Henderson, — 
bury, Jr., National Committee on Segregation in . Howard University, Washington, D.C. YN(Aug. — 

Social Policy in Housing and ‘Planning. Hirsch, Queens College, Jackson Heights, New 
Joseph H. Bunzel, Fisk University, Pittsburgh, Yan YRON 
Pennsylvania Py Mobilizing Public : Opinion in the 
Problems oO ro-American uration ‘Union. Al Inkeles 1 bia Un ty, 
Joseph H. Bunzel, Fisk University, Pittsburgh, 

_ The Struggle for Power in the United States. 
Oliver C. Cox, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

ing, N . J. Demerath, University of North Caro- th we? rae 
aN Unive rsity, D troit, Michi a 
“ville, Florida. YY(O)O we Foreign Propaganda Control in the United 
Measuring Fitness for Self- Government. States. Stephen K. Mamchur, Wayne e University, 
Stuart C. Dodd, University of Washington, Detroit, Michigan. YN(Feb. 48)N 

Seattle, Washington. YY(O)O The Evolution of Soviet Ideals and 
“A Systematic Comparison of the Social Or- Institutions. Barrington Moore, Jr., University 
ganization and Cultures of the United States, 0f Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, YN(Apr. 48)N a 
Great Britain, France, and the U.S.S.R. Joseph fe Political Behavior in Harlem. (Working title.) 

K. Folsom, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New — John A. _ Morsell Columbia ee, ‘New 
York, YNJan. 48)N ork, N.Y. YN(Oct.47)N 
"Relationship of ‘Private Organizations to the Germany un under Government. Franz 
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Neumann et al., Columbia University, New Donald R. Taft, University of Illinois, 
a The Buffer Society—Europe Between the _-The Social Science of International Relations, 
Great Powers. Franz L. Neumann, Columbia — Donald R. Taft, University of Illinois, Urbana, — 
University, New York, N.Y. YN(Feb. 48)N _sIlinois. NN(198)N 


Problem of Political Democracy in Mod-— Censorship of the Press in the United States: 
ern China. Maurice T. Price, Wayne University, 4 Study in Culture Change and Social Con- ' 
Detroit, Michigan. YN(O)N _ trol. Edmund H. Volhart, Yale University, New -—R 

Sociology of Unorthodox Political Methods. Haven, Connecticut. YY(O)N 

construction. Clarence Senior, University of h a Public Pl | 
Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. YY(O)Y Rich hl, New U anning. 
The Caribbean Commission and the West , N Ye YY(O 
‘Indian Conference: An Attempt at Inter-Im- “CW *0F 
"peril Cooperation on a Regional Basis. _A Preliminary Study of the Composition of ¢ 
Clarence Senior, University of Puerto Rico, Congress. Kurt H. Wolff, Ohio State University, — — 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. YN(O)N Columbus, Ohio. YN (Aug. 47)N 
The Merit System and the Mores. wie oe Attitudes toward Soviet Russia and — 
Sommers, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. Communism. Fred R. Yoder, State College of J, 

- Harold H. Story, Adult Education Division, Los — Changes of National Identity Among - 

_ Angeles Public Schools, Los Angeles, California. migrants from Eastern and Central Europe in — 
NN(Oct. the United States. John Zadrozny, University — 
_A Study of Modern 1 Political Radicalism. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. YN(June_ 4 4 
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Francis X. Sutton, Harvard University, Cam- 48)N 


bridge, Massachusetts. YN(1948)N American Regional Personalities. Carle C. 

- Reactions of Germans and Japanese to As- Zimmerman, Harvard University, Cambridge, : = 

A Standard ‘Method for Continuous Content The Impact ¢ of Living on on the N 
Analysis of Social Interaction in Small Groups. e—: John P. Dean, 457 West 2ist Street, a 

Robert F. Bales, Harvard University, Cam- New York, N.Y. NN(Aug. 48)N 
bridge, Massachusetts. YN(O)O =4 Methodology of the Informal Case Procedure. 
Measurement of Impact of Mass Communica- _ John P. Dean, 457 West 21st Street, New York, © ie 
Media, Raymond E. Bassett, University of NN (Aug. of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington, NN(June An Alphabet of Meanings in Ten Dimensional | o 

48)N Elements. Stuart C, Dodd, University of Wash- ae 
Measurement of Adjustment in Marriage. ington, Seattle, Washington. 

Charles E. Bowerman, University of Washing- Demoscopy. Stuart C. Dodd, University of 

ton, Seattle, ‘Washington. . YN(Oct. 47)N ashington, ‘Seattle, Washington. YY(Dec. tor 
Southeastern Urban Studies. Lee M. Brooks and Institutional Development as Illustrated by En 
oo E. Smith, University of North Carolina, an Historical Survey of Disaster Relief Services ori 


Sara Hill, North Carolina. YY(O)Y tpt ae of the American Red Cross. Mabel A. Elliott, 


‘National Survey of Jewish Community Cen- American National Red Cross, Washington, 

3 Werner J. Cahnman, with Oscar Janowsky, 

; 212 East 13th Street, New York, N.Y. YY(O)Y oy Program of Ethnological Field Studies of the 
M 


Social and Cultural Survey of Beaumont, odern Culture of the South. John P. Gillin, has 
‘Texas. Maurine M. Cason, Lamar College, : University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, ae d 

Experimental Designs in Sociological Re- General Survey of Japanese Cultural Patterns. 


search. F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minne-— 
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REPORTS AND ‘PROCEEDINGS | 

Technique for the Study of Inter- Anders S. Lunde, 
group Antagonism. Paul K. Hatt, with B. N. York, 
Desenberg, College Study in Intergroup Re- _ Sociometric Study of the United Nations 
lations, 5272 Second Avenue, Detroit, ‘Michigan. Organization. j.L. Moreno, Sociometric Insti- 
a A Study of Occupational Status in the United + 7 The Measurement of Discrimination in Urban : 
"States. Paul K. Hatt, with Cecil C. North, Employment. Edward N. Palmer, Fisk Univer- 
College Study in Intergroup Relations, 5272 sity, Nashville, Tennessee. YY(O)N 


Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. YN(Sept. An Attempt to Epitomize Chinese Social 


_ Frederic LePlay’s | Contribution t. to Sociology: Historical and Typological Interpretation Based — 

“His Method. Mary Edward Healy (Sister), Col- - on Creel, Granet, and Others. Maurice T. Price, 
of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. YY(O)N 
‘Y¥CO)Y The Sociology of the Editing. Joseph S. Rou- 

cek, Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York 

Its Sociometric Structure. Henrik F. Infield, _Y¥Y(O)N 

Rural Settlement Institute, Poughkeepsie, New Construction of Index Numbers for Analysis 
York, YY(O)Y of Social Security Programs. Raymond F. Slet- 


a 


Comparison. Henrik F. Infield, Rural Settlement nesota, YY(O)N 

Institute , Poughkeepsie, New York. YN(May ‘Ss Survey of the City of Ypsilanti. Mehran K. 

Radio Broadcasting in the Soviet Union, Alex ‘Ypsilanti, Michigan. YY(O)N_ 


g = Columbia University, Long Island City, | The Sociometry of Everyday Life. Zerka 


Matador and Macedonia: A Study in Group to, University of Minnesota, Min- 


Variable-Sequence Causation of Changes in 
Columbia ia University, New York, NN (Sept. A the Program of the Iowa Agriculture Extension 
Service. W. J. Tudor, Iowa State College, Ames, 
The Applicability of Sociological Techniques Iowa. YY(O)N 
Developing Standards for the Products of Ethnic Factors in the ‘Dynamics of Popula- 
Mass Media. Joseph T. Klapper, Bureau of Ap- - tion. Bessie B. Wessel, - Connecticut College, 

plied Social Research, Columbia University, London, YN(O)N 

New York, N.Y. NN(Jan. 48)N wert. Methodological Requirements of a Meaningful 

= Factor ‘Analysis of | Qualitative Attributes. Sociological Terminology. R. Richard Wohl, 

? Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bureau of Applied Social New York University, Brooklyn, N.Y. YY(O)N 
Research, Columbia University, New York, ‘The Place of Value-Judgments in Sociologi- 
: YY(O)Y per. cal Research. R. Richard Wohl, New York 

Social Research. Paul F. Lazars- University, Brooklyn, N.Y. YYON 
feld, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Colum- Administration and Procedure of Conference — 
bia University, New York, N.Y. YY(O)Y or Group Discussion Situations. Hobart N. 
Radio and Society: The American Federation Young, Stanford University, Stanford Univer- 
“of Musicians and Technological Unemployment. sity, California. YY(O)N 

‘Teaching of Social and Environmental Fac- ences in the South. Gordon W. Blackwell, Uni- 


tors in Medicine. Harriet M. Bartlett, Joint — versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Committee on the Teaching of Ge Social eed Carolina. £}§5§ 
Environmental Factors in Medicine, 989 Mem- As Evaluation of Introductory Sociology in 
orial Drive, ‘Cambridge, Massachusetts. YY Relation to Basic College Courses, Student 5 
Background and Student Plans. Wilbur Brook- _ 
The Problem of Individual Instruction and over, Michigan State College, ee 
the Future of Our Schools. Raymond F. Bella- _ Michigan. YN(Oct. 47)N 
my, Florida State College for Women, Talla- 4 A Sociology of Education. Wilbur iene, zal 
_hassee, Florida. YY(O)N Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michi- 
Adult Education and University Extension 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research. W. S. 7 Criteria for Evaluating the Field Work of — "4 
. Bittner, Indiana University, Bloomington, In- Students in the Social Sciences. Sophie ¥. Cam- 
diana, YY¥(Jan. 48)N = = rria, Hunter College, New York, N.Y. YN (Sept. 
Study of College Te of the ‘Social Sci- 
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AMERICAN 
Teaching a Profession? Nathaniel Cantor, University of America. “Washington, D. 
P Veteran-Non-Veteran Differences in Scholas- 
Performance and Attitudes toward Educa- Case for its Pre-Confucian Indigeneity. Maurice 


oR, ‘Objectives. John A. Claresen, Cornell  T. Price, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, © 


Incentives and Administrative Problems and 
the Sociology of Education. Lewis A. Dexter, Overcoming the Difficulties of Implementing the — 
Sa Chicago, Illinois. YN(Oct. Foreign-Area Ideal on the Intermediate Level. 
4%. Maurice T. Price, Wayne University, Detroit, 
. ; “a Courses of Study and Job Requirements after | A Survey of Student’ Reactions to College 
of University of Maryland Teaching. John W. Riley, Jr., and Bruce 


Graduates in the Social Sciences. Jeanette S. Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jer- _ : 


Feldman, Sociology Club of the University of 
Maryland, University of Maryland, Washington, § Trend Toward Equalization of Educational — 
ne The Correlation of Graduate Performance in 
- a School of Social Work with Age, Undergradu- gan. NN(Nov. 4 
ate Performance, and Length of Time between ‘4 Social Mobility in Finland. 
Undergraduate Degree and Admission into ‘Waris, University of Helsinki, Helsinki, Fin- 
Graduate Study. Ralph C. Fletcher, University land. YN(Dec. 48)N 
of Michigan, Detroit, Michigan. YN(July 47)N Youth After Wars. Watson, Colum-— 
Community-Laboratory Technique of bia University, New York, N.Y. YY(O)Y 
Teaching Selected Courses in Sociology. David | Juvenile Delinquency During Summer Vaca- 
_M. Fulcomer, Drew University, Madison, ew | tion Months. William W. Wattenberg, Wayne 
Jersey. NN(1948)N University, Detroit, Michigan. | 


"The Relationships Between Adolescent Be- _ The Great Politico-Economic Danger in the 
_ havior and Class Position in a Middle Western _ Adoption of a Rigid Personnel System. Max 
Comm, &. B. Hollingshead, Yale Univer- Weiner, New York University, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


of Developmental Records of 500 Secret of Vocational Adjustment In A 


Competitive Society. Max Weiner, New York 
Nursery School Children. Ruth P. Koshuk, Bell- 4 
to Teaching. Forrest L. Weller, University of 
College Enrollment in Virginia. John L L. Lan- © 
; South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota. YN 
¥¥ s An Analysis of Community Councils in Pitts-_ 
of igh Schoo burgh and Allegheny County. Verne Wright, 
ington, Pullman, ‘Washington. YN(1947)N vania, NN(Nov.47)N 
_ The Undergraduate Course in Sociology. — Factors Influencing Admission to College. — 
Ligouri (Sister, B.V.M.), Mundelein Julian L. Woodward, Elmo Roper, 30 Rockefel- 


lege, Chicago, Illinois. YY(O)N fer Plaza, New York, N.Y.YN(O)N 
_ A Socio-Economic Analysis of ‘the Male Stu- The Effect of the War on Veterans now En- 
dent Body at Indiana University, Spring, 1047, rolled in Universities. Kennett W. Yaeger, | 
Raymond A. Mulligan, Indiana University, State University, Canton, Ohio. YN(O)N 
Indiana. YN(Jan.48)N Sociometric Analysis of a Fifth Grade. Les- 
$oeciology in the Curricula of a | Selected lie D. Zeleny, Colorado State College of Sie 
Group of Colleges. C. J. Nuesse, The dan, Greeley, Colorado. YN(Nov. 
Choice. Sidney Axelrad, Gradu- Black, Delta Counc Stoneville, Mississippi. 
Faculty of Political and Social Science, The  NN(June 48)N 
_ New School, New York, N.Y. YY(O)N ‘The Tradition of Opportunity and the Aspira- 
= Studies of Industrial Relations: A Critical tions of Auto Workers. Ely Chinoy, Social Sci- Bt 


Making Foreign-Area Curriculums Feasible: _ 


Relationship between Undergraduate Michigan. YY(O)N ~ 
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Management Relations (Monograph). Robert Montana. YN(Nov. 4 47)N 
Dubin, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Changing Conceptions of in 
YY(O)N dustrial Relations Literature. Paul Meadows, 

Ynion-Management Relations in Mass Pro-- Montana State University, Missoula, Montana. 

Dubin, University o of Chicago, ‘Chicago, Illinois. | The “Independent” Union. Henry J. Meyer, 
Factory Folkways; Study of ‘The Measurement of Occupational Adjust- 
Structure and Change. John S. Ellsworth, ment. Delbert C. Miller, University of Wash- > 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. YY ington, Seattle, , Washington, and William 
iat... Form, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 
Occupational Attitudes. G. A. Elmer, Wash- (Oct. 47)N 
“ington State College, Pullman, Washington. New ‘York's ‘Laundry Workers. Vera ‘Miller, 


Protest Society: Social Irrationality in the Union Square, New York City. YY(O)N 


Extra-Territorial, One-Sex Company Town. E. _ Attitudes Toward Industrial Work in Newly 
Gordon Ericksen, University of Chicago Chi- Industrializing Areas. Wilbert EE. Moore, 


cago, Illinois. YY(O)Y = ~~ Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. a 
Form, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. YN _ Employee Education in a Public Utility. Rich- | 
_F. Howard Forsyth, 7o1 Simpson, Greensboro, § A Social and Psychological Analysis of the 
North Carolina. YN(O)N Foreman’s Role. Charles W. Nelson, University 

The Fields and Organization of Iudustrial oof Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. NN(Dec. 47)N 

_ Sociology. F. Howard Forsyth, 701 Simpson, §=§ Experiment in Changing Factory Management. 

Greensboro, North Carolina. NN(O)N Roy, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Problems of Industrial Organization: Bureau- 

cratic or Cultural? Alvin W. Gouldner, Univer- Veteran and His Readjustment 

sity of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. YN(Nov. i 

‘Trade Unions and the Problem of Oligarchy. — 

Alvin W. Gouldner, University of Buffalo, 

Buffalo, NY. YYON 

Occupations of Social Scientists. John B. dustry). Christopher Smith, Columbia Univer- 

Knox, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten- sity, New York City. YY(O)N Univer 

nessee. YN(Jan. 48)N The Industrial Conditions of Negroes in 

_ The Technological Development of the Cigar Omaha. T. E. Sullinger, Municipal University 

Manufacturing Industry. J. H. Korson, Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. OO(Oct. 47)O 
versity of Massuchusetts, Amherst, Massachu- A Social Psychology of Industrial Attitudes. 

setts. YY(O)N = Melvin J. Vincent, University of Southern Cali- 
_ Age of Industrial Workers in Virginia. John . Los Angeles, California. YN(O)O 

-Littlepage Lancaster, University of Virginia, | Occupational Patterns in Cuyahoga County, 

Charlottesville, Virginia. YN(Aug.47)N Ohio. R. Clyde White, Western Reserve Uni- 

An Analysis of the C.I.0. Union Counselling versity, Cleveland 6, ‘Ohio. YN(Oct. 
Program in the Chicago Area; with Special Ref- | Problems of Achieving Union-Management © 
erence to the Out-Plant Problems of the Worker Cooperation. William F. Whyte, University of 

and How They Are Handled Through Local Re- Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. YN(1948)N 
sources, Seymour Ralph Levin, 6023 S. Dor- ik Industrial Sociology and Its Impact on the r 
chester, Chicago (37), Illinois. YN(July 47)N | Economics of Wage Theory. R. Richard Wohl, — 
Social Images in Industrial Relations. Paul a New York University, 232 Vernon 

Montana State Missoula, Brooklyn 6, New York. 


4a Discontinuance of the Series on State School, 66 W. 12th St., New York City. YN 
Judicial Criminal Statistics. Harry Alpert, Col- (Oct. 
a lege of the City of New York, New vom City. _ The News Value of Crime: A Study of Crime C 
Differences between Negro and White Delin- Brooks, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
quent Boys. Sidney Axelrad, Graduate Faculty Hill, North Carolina. YY(O)Y 


of Political and Sc Social Science, The New | i? Study of Alabama Paroles. Morris G. Cald- : 
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Universi of Alabama, University, Ala-_ _sylvania. YY(O)N 
Prediction of the Success of Alabama Paroles. Powers, The Cambridge- Somerville (Youth | 
Morris G. . Caldwell, University of Alabama, Study, 820 Massachusetts Avenue, ‘Cambridge, _ 3 
University, Alabama. YN(Dec. 47)0 Massachusetts. YN(1948)N 
Prediction of the Success of Alabama Proba- Impact of a Reformatory on Walter 
tioners. Morris G. Caldwell, University of Ala- C. Reckless and Edward J. Galway, Ohio State 


bama, University, Alabama. YN(Dec. 47)O _ University, Columbus 10, Ohio. NN(47)N ae ‘ 
Critical Evaluation of the Work of the New Crime School: A Study in Institutional Soci- 
Prison Association—1844 to Date. Mar- ology. Frederick Elliott Robin, American Civil 

_* garet Callaghan, St. Joseph College, West Hart- Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York l 

_ The Office of Price Administration and the "Study on the Results of Probation. Dr. Jay — | a 


‘Black Market: A Study in Social Disorganiza- a Rumney, Research Division, Essex County Pro- 7 
tion, Marshall B. Clinard, University of Wis- bation Department, Court House, Newark 2, ( 
Madison, Wisconsin. YN(Sept. 47)N New Jersey. YN(O)O 
Community and Family after Research Problems in Predicting Criminal 
' ‘The Ex-Inmate’s Attitude. Marshall B. Clinard, Recidivism and Other Behavior Following In- | 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. stitutional and Non-institutional Processing of 
NN(Nov. 47)N Law Violators. Alfred C. Schnur, Miami Uni- 
_ A Study of Case Histories of Inmates at the versity, Oxford, Ohio. YY(O)N > ye) a: 
California Institution for Men. William A. Cor- & - The Prison Chaplain—Religion in the Correc- i 
= Box 22, Evansville, Wisconsin. NO(O)O- tional Institutions of New York State. Jacob 
- Federal and Non- Federal Negro Juvenile  Sodden, Rabbi of Woodside Jewish Center, N 
Offenders. Mary Huff Diggs, Hunter College, 3950- 60 St., Woodside, L.I. New York, 
ae _ Auxiliary Punishments and Persons Convicted ar: Sez Crime. A. Warren Stearns, Tufts College, 7 ; st 
of Felonies. W. Anthony Gaines, Florida Agri- Medford 55, Massachusetts. YO(O)Oct. 46 | 
cultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee, The and Crimes of Jesse Harding iC 

_ Capital Punishment—A Study y of Capital Medford 55, Massachusetts. YN(O)O 
Penalties in New York State. Israel Gerver, | Study of Post War Juvenile Delinquency in A 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. YN(Aug. Omaha. T. E. Sullinger, Municipal University 
Civil Law as an Index of Social Differentia- White Collar Crime. Edwin H. Sutherl 
tion. Frank E. Hartung, ‘Wayne University, on. University, Bloomington, Indiana = 
Prevention and Control of Juvenite Delinquen-* The Tinhorn: His Trials and ‘Tribulations. q 
P in Maryland. Peter P. Lejins, University of Paul W. Tappan, New York University, New Ri 
College Park, Maryland. YY(O)N N.Y. YN (June 
“4 Penological Philosophies Underlying Delinquency. Paul W. Tappan, New York 
lative Proposals in Massachusetts. Adolph Mar- University, New York, N.Y. YN(June 48)N 
cus, Boston University, Boston 21, Massachu- Questions and Resolutions Drafted by the — an + 
Conditioning Factors of ‘Martin 1872-1935. Nagley K. Teeters, Temple Univer. Ch 
Neumeyer, University ‘of Southern Cali- sity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. YY(O)N 
fornia, Los Angeles, 7, California. YY(O)N Among Only Children. William 
versity of Pennsylvania, adelphia, Penn- ichigan (Sept. 47)N 
Resettlement of Japanese-Americans in the Chicago, Chicago, Lilinois. YO(July 
Los Angeles Area. Leonard Bloom and Ruth — Ecological Distribution of New Residents in a 
_ Riemer, University of California, Los Angeles a City. Donald O. Cowgill, Municipal Univer- i Ur 
24, California. YN (Oct. of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. YN(Sept. 
.. The Structure of the Metropolitan Community. 47)N Ne 
Donald J. Bogue, Scripps Foundation, Miami __ The Social Effects ‘a a Public Housing (0 
University, Oxford, Ohio. YN(Dec. 47)N on Its Immediate Neighborhood. Wil- 
3 The Daytime Population of Central Business ‘ liam L. J. Dee, University of Chicago, Chicago, . E. 

Districts. Gerald William Breese, University of 
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of the N. J. Metropolitan Districts of the United States. 
- Demerath (collaborating with H. W. Gilmore), Wayne C. Neely, Hood College, Frederick, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel “Hill, Maryland. YN(Sept. 47)N 
_ North Carolina. NN(Feb. 48)N = +~—___ The Compilation and Analysis of Social Sta- 
A Preliminary Study for the Construction of tistics by City Blocks. Edward B. Olds, Social 
an Index of Urbanism. Hugo O. Engelmann, — Planning Council of St. Louis and St. Louis 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, minty, 613 Locust Street, St. Missouri 
Rural Trade Centers in North Carolina, 1920-_ Residential Location of Negroes in a 
40. Abbott L. Ferriss, University of North Caro- Segregated Metropolitan Community. Edward _ 
lina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. NN(June— Olds, Social Planning Council of St. Louis 
and St. Louis County, 613 Locust Street, St. 
Master ‘Sample of New York City. Charles Louis 1, Missouri. YN(O)N 
Y.z Glock, Bureau of Applied Social Research, a: Housing the Home. Svend Riemer, , University | 
Columbia University, New York City. 00(0)O of Wisconsin, Madis Wisconsin. YY(O)N 
Social ‘Stratification in Southern Basic Ecological Patterning of American 
Harold ‘Kaufman, University of Kentucky, Cities: Comparative Study. Calvin 
Lexington, Kentucky. NN(1948)N Schad, University of Washington, Seattle 
John Welsey Powell: Regionalist. Paul Washington. 


ge Data as a Measure 
~ Meadows, Montana State University, Missoula, - Social Service Exchange Data as a Measure 


Montana. Community Areas of Disorganization. Robert 
The Decentralist Philosophy of Culture. Paul H. Talbert, Texas Christian University, Fort 
Meadows, Montana State University, Missoula, Worth, Texas. 
Montana. ‘he Ecology of Residential Areas in Madison, 
The Heavenly City of Modern Architecture. Wisconsin. John W. Teter, University of Wis- 
Meadows, Montana State University, | Mis- a consin in Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
& Psycho- -cultural Factors in Mental Disorders. a Accommodation Groups in a Metropolitan — 
Ernest R. Mowrer, Northwestern University, Community. C. W. Topping, University of | 
Evanston, Illinois. YN(Nov. British Columbia, V Vancouver, B. Canada. 
Analysis with Emphasis on Philadelphia. Henry 
_M. Muller, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
Age and Sex Structure of the “Major neapolis, Minnesota. YN(June 4)N 


XIV. RACE, ETHNIC AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 
The Function of the “Poor White” in Race | The Position of Racial Groups in Occupa- — 


Urban Home Ownership: A Socio-economic YN(48)N J 


q 

Relations in Southern U.S. John O. Boynton, © tional Structures. Clarence E. Glick, Tulane : 

x Duke University, ouream, North Carolina. YN | University, New Orleans 15, Louisiana. YY 

Comparative ‘Stuay of Two Organizations 

7 = with Race Relations in Georgia. Lee Life. Walter R. Goldschmidt, University of Cali-_ 

Brooks, University of North Carolina, fornia, Los Angeles 24, California. NN(47)N 
“Chapel Hill, North Carolina. YO(Nov. 47)O0 ‘The Negro Lawyer in Chicago. Witton 
_ An Exploratory Study of Certain Mental Henry Hale, Bethune-Cookman College, Day- 

Patterns of the South. Lee M. Brooks, Beach, Florida. YN(Aug. 
_ versity of North Carolina, ‘Chapel Hill, ‘North A Study of Catholic Organized _Activity in 
Carolina. — Relations in the United States. Rev. 
A Sociometric Study of Negro-White Rela- Thomas Harte, The Catholic University of 
tions in an Industrial Plant in a Border Com- America, YY 
Bry: Donald O. Cowgill, Municipal Univer- — _ Some Basic Patternings of Ethnic and Class — 
sity of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. NN(Oct. 47)N Attitudes. Paul K. Hatt, The College Study in 
Refugees in America. Maurice R. Davie, Ya! . Intergroup Relations, 5272 2nd Ave., Detroit 2 4 


q 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. YY(O)Y Michigan. YN(Aug. 47)N 

Race and Nationality. Henry Pratt Fairchild, Interracial Relationships. ‘Sister Mary Henry 
New York University, New ‘York N.Y. Rosary College, River Forest, nois. 

a Group Processes in Race Relations. Clarence | Negroes in the United States: A Critique of 

E. Glick, Tulane University, New Orleans Periodical Literature, Mozell C. Hill, 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Attitudes Catholic Col- (Collaborator with Jiteuichi Masuoka). Edward 
_ lege Students. John J. Kane, St. Joseph’s College, N. Palmer, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennes- 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. YN(July 47)N see. YN(Sept.47)N 
and of Indonesia. - Census of the Negro Population of New 


‘ 
1 
Brunswick, Including Pertinent Afttitudinal F 
d 


“necticut. YN(O)N Data on Integration. John W. Riley, Jr. (In col- 
Assumptions Underlying the Programs of laboration with Charles F, Marden), Rutgers. 


Five National Organizations in the Field of University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. NN — 
_ University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. YN as Innovations in American Culture. Edward L. | ( 
Vocational in Washington, D.C., rado. YN(July 47)N 
for Negro Boys Who Do Not Complete High _ The Integration of the ‘Negro. in Industry. 
- School. Paul Mundy, Catholic _ University, by Ralph H. Turner, University of Chicago, Chi- - 
Washington, D.C. YN(Oct. cago, Illinois. NN(July 48)N 


= Race Problem in the Modern World. 


ac 


al World Integrated World Presbyterian: Churches in 
Religion. Joseph I. Arnold, State Teachers Col- ett L. Perry, Board of National Missions, | 
Tege, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. YY(O)Y —~Prresbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 156 Fifth 
Roman Catholicism Among Panamanians. Avenue, New York to, N.Y. NN(O)N 
John Biesanz, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- | The Social Functions of Doctrinal Orthodoxy. FF 
burgh, | Pennsylvania. YN(Nov. 47)N Selznick, University St. 
The Negro Church in Chicago. Vattel Elbert Paul, Minnesota. NN(O)N 
State Teachers College, Montgomery 1,  Socio-Ecenomic Factors Operating in the 
Alabama. YN(June 47)N Lectin of Urban Church Officers. Frederick — 
_ Reliability of Prediction Ratings of Degree A A. Shippey, Board of Missions, The Methodist 
of Adjustment of Ministers of The Methodist © Church, 2039 Maple Ave., Seuneten, Illinois. 
Church to Their Profession. Douglas E. Jack- YN(July 
y son, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illi- | Age and Sex Factors in Urban Church Mem- 
nois. YN(Feb. 48)N = Frederick A. Shippey, Board of Mis- 
‘The Rural Church in Kentucky. Harold F. sions, The Methodist Church, 2039 “Maple 
Kaufman, University _of Kentucky, Lexington, Avenme, Evanston, Illinois. YN(Sept. 47)N 
Kentucky. ic. Comparative Study of Various Contempo- 
The Religious Ceremonies of the Cocopa In- rary American ‘Sects. Theodore W. Sprague, 
dians of the Colorado River Delta. William H. Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. NN | ; ’ 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. | YN(Jan. 48)N —_— Social Activities of Omaha Penitent Churches. ; 
_ Study of Ministerial Retirement and Recruit- si “T. E. Sullinger, Municipal University of Omaha, — 
_ Rates. Murray H. Leiffer, Garrett Biblical Omaha, Nebraska. OO(Oct. 47)0 | ie 
Institute, Evanston, Illinois. YN(Dec. on 


Religious and Racial Attitudes of 2,000 High 
A Complete List of Classified Catholic Rural -_ School Students and 250 University Students. © 
_ Parishes in U.S. Rt. Rev. L. G. Ligutti, National T.E. Sullinger, Municipal University of Omaha, | 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, Des Moines Omaha, Nebraska. OO(Oct. 47)0 
12, Iowa. Science and Ascetic Protestantism; 
Religious Sectarianism in Southern rn Alberta; A Study in the Sociology of Religion, Person- — 
1920-46. William E. Mann, United College, — - Type and Social Structure. Isidor Thorner, | 


Winnipeg, Canada. YN (June 48)N + eae «430 Carlin Street, Los Angeles 16, California. 


- Non- participation of the ‘Membership | of a a Die Heroischen und Christlichen Elemente in 
“Downtown” Church, Donald C. und Beowulf. Charlotte A. Waggoner, 


of Officers and Enlisted Men in the Group, / APO. 130, P. PM, York. 


AND STRIPES. Morton F. Fosberg, War re What the American Soldier Says about 


‘partment, Attitude Research Section » 7700 American Forces Network in Morton 
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ard Foshere,¥ War Department, Attitude Research York, YY(O)N 
1es- Section, 7700 I & E Group, APO 139, c/o P.M., What the American Soldier in the e European 
mad York. YY(O)Y = Thinks of His Army Outfit. Morton 
lew Attitudes and Opinions of the American Soi- F. Fosberg, War Department, Attitude Research 
inal - dier Towards the German Youth Activities Pro- Section, 7700 I & E Group, APO 139, c/o P.M., . 
col- gram. Morton F. Fosberg, War Department, At- New York. 
ers titude- Research Section, 7700 I & E Group, An Analysis of Student Opinion Concerning | 
NN APO 139, c/o P.M., , New York. YN(O)Y Attitudes Toward Communism, Russia, and the 
Attitudes of the American Soldier Towards Proposal of President Truman for Aid to Greece 
| Certain Minority Groups. Morton F. Fosberg, and Turkey. Margaret K. Francisco, W — 


War Department, Attitude Research Section, ton State College, ‘Washington. 


7700 I & E Group, APO 139, c/o ‘New (Aug. 


The Public Housing Movement: A Case Study rh A Study of Change in Personality and Culture | 


_ of Social Change. Harry C. Bredemeier, Prince- of the Communal Settlements in Palestine. Eva = 
ton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Rosenfeld Hofberg, Bard College, Annandale-_ 
(June 48)N Qn-Hudson, New York. NN(1940)N 


Social and Economic Changes in the South-_ Acculturation of the Roumanian Group 


ern Appalachian Mountains. Paul FL Cressey, im Detroit. Rev. Peter Trutza, University of 
Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts. YN Chicago, Illinois. YN(Dec.47)N 

the Schools of Social Work in Latin America. Social Science meas —y 726 Ja 
ick Robert C. Jones, Pan American Union, Wash- Place, N.W. Washington, D.C. NN(1947)N 
ist ington 6, D.C. Y N(1947)N Study of American Culture. John Sirjamaki, 
dl & __ Trends in Preprofessional Education for So- Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. YO. 
cial Work. Mereb E. Mossman, Women’s Col- (O)O | 
m- lege of University of North Carolina, Greens- "Colombia: People and Institutions. T. Lynn 
boro, North Carolina. YY(Aug. 47)N Smith, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 

: ~ Social Aspects of Radio. Martin H. Neumey er, Louisiana. YY(O)N | 


University of Southern California, Los Angeles, A Casebook in General Sociology. gy. Logan 
California. Wilson (with Wm. L. Kolb, co-author), OY 
Study of the Recruitment, Selection, rsity, New O1 Orleans, Louisiana. 


C. SUGGESTIONS 


necessity of selecting enough to justify making its contents 


‘ fe research was never more urgent than now. _ available to members. It concerns government — 
ae ‘esident Wirth has asked the Research Com- Beco 79: for research in the social sciences and © 
“In April, 1046 the Social Science Res 


mittee to “canvass the membership of the So- reads follows: 
ciety as to the important areas and problems 
research in sociology that they think should ro established the Committee on Government 
be cultivated both because of their importance Records and Research and charged it with two 
for the world and for our discipline, and be- be tasks: (1) To advise government agencies’ 
cause they are ripe for research and are promis- concerned with records preservation, classification, 7 
ing.” The Research Committee intends | to make and organization so as to facilitate the use of gov- : 
this canvass in September. Therefore, you are — = records for social science research, and (2) 


urged to give the problem some thought in » the to make better known among research workers in — 
meantime. the social sciences the availability and usefulness of 
OL ‘following letter was written to the government records suitable for research purposes. 
of, the Committee by De. Among shorter run objectives was that of encouraging 

y _ the declassification of war records that otherwise, be- a 


> 


James W. Fesler, Chairman of the Committee _ cause of their wartime classification as secret, = 
on Government Records and Research of the dential, or restricted, would be unavailable tos social 


Social Science Research Council. It seems im- scientists outside the — = 
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 —— Committee has established an effective ad- neglected government records as research materials, ’ 
_ visory relationship to the Archivist of the United | “I should therefore welcome your indicating to 
and has actively impressed upon the State, me: AL 
War and Navy Departments the interest of ‘The extent and nature of activities already 
_ Scientists in the declassification of war records. Tt dee way to bring the usefulness of govern- | 
also arranged a procedure whereby Tequests records to the attention of members 
review of particular records for your emocietion. 
_ Purposes will be given prompt and sympathetic (2) Any bodies of significant records whose - 
“The Committee is now eager to help social ae is materially impeding research 
scientists become more acutely aware of the re-— ae the social sciences and on whose de- 
search potentialities of government records. The _ classification you wish to enlist the aid of 
_ task of bringing these potentialities to the attention he the Committee on Government Records al 
social scientists seems one that can best be Research. “Ts 
undertaken by the research committees and the (3) Any suggestions as to ways in which the 
_ journals, of the individual professional societies in Committee on Government Records and Re- 
the social sciences. It occurred to us that your wr, search might be of aid in facilitating - 
committee and the similar groups in other societies — research use of government records. —__ 
_ would be the most logical bodies to assure for the = “It is, of course, our desire to avoid duplication - 
_ individual social sciences the most discriminating _ of the work of the individual societies’ research — 
bs determination — of important — research topics for committees and to strengthen their work wherever 
_ which government records may be useful, to identify we can. I shall welcome your co-operation in this 


the government agencies whose records are most endeavor. eavor, 


ae 
relevant to the particular topics, and to appraise yours, 


tiated work along these lines. In addition, the i Members interested in exploring the possibili- _ 


National Archives, acting under a request of the ties of using such data might write to Dr. Fesler — 
fey t joint action by the Society might be sent 
project, 
however, will not be completed until 1949 or 1950. the Chairman of the 
_ already shown, but to urge that each of the societies WHETTEN, 
_ make an affirmative effort to inform their members Pur HAvsen 
of the rich store of information awaiting exploitation a | 
scholars. That this is not a superfluous activity ff RayMonp F. SLETTO 
for research committees and journals is evidenced by Dorotny S. THoMAS 


the wide that most social scientists have F. WINCH 
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i word play, since they have undoubtedly helped 4 


CURRE ENT ITEMS 


NOTES ON RESEARCH AND TEACHING times. When we begin to analyze and classify 


A NOTE ON THE IDEAL TYPE a 5 data Ser any science, we remove ourselves from 
a ieee “reality” a further step. The methodological 
J. basis for this is fairly clear. Unique phenomena, 
- Wayne University and all are so in their concrete wholeness, do 


Current diaiioes of the ideal type in both | “not recur. They are e not “orderly.” To intro- B- 


technical | and methodological terms by duce order and its various implications, 
7 eliminate from reality the unique, the extrane- 


theorists as Parsons, Znaniecki, Becker, Mac- = 
Iver, and Von Schelting have described a con- a ous, the non-recurring, thus achieving ‘ ‘abstract 
; generality.” In terms of “causal” analysis, we 


ceptual technique which has been widely used © 
have reduced the number of objects or réla- 


by analysts of all phenomena from time im- 
memorial. These discussions have not been mere — tionships to be studied, and by the ——— 
closure of a relational system we have reduced | 
the number of significant “causes” to be 


which their use may > rest. Von Schelting hast The ideal type as outlined by Von Schelting! 
- pointed out that W eber implicitly used two and Parsons, following Weber, is defined nega- 

- different categories of the ideal type, (A) the _ for the most part: It is (1) a construct, 


individualizing, and (B) the generalizing con- from (2) abstracted elements, and thus (3) 
_ forms a unified conceptual pattern. There is 


cept. He also noted that under the individ- al 
7 (4) a one-sided ‘ “exaggeration” of some aspects 


ualizing concept there were two major sub-— 
categories, (A,) the concrete historical individu- of concrete reality, but it is (5) not a hypothesis, 1 
and (6) not a concrete, or complete, description 


als which are the objects of analysis (things and } a 
phenomena in time), and (A,) ideas. Parsons on of reality. Similarly, (7) it is not a statistical 


to distinguish various types of such constructs, = 
‘and to indicate ‘some of the valid bases on 


the other hand suggests that the generalizing con-_ mean, or (8) the elements “Commen’ 


may also be broken down into two types: 


(B,) an abstractly general, ideal-typically exag- in emphasizing the “unreal” nature 
of the ideal type these dis have failed 
oa hypothetical course of events; and (B,) = e ideal type these discussions have faile 
what Parsons has defined as analytical elements.) to see ope 
Becker, it may be noted, has used his term, — corresponds to many other types which we use 
4 
“the “constructed type” as an individualizing and constantly in our discussions. One ideal type? . 
asa generalizing concept in a similar fashion. 2 which often corresponds closely to the W — 
¥ The basic fact to begin with is that all con-?— ccs is our concept of the polar type. Here 


“cepts are constructs. “Raw” experience is not{ there is abstract generality and an ideal = a 


r even at the moment of perception. We _ exaggeration of concrete reality. Nevertheless 
categorize and organize our experience at a te mode, the mean, , the median, and even an 
imaginary | “enumeration of all traits” are similar 
See Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social ly all conceptual creations, are thus all deviations 
Action, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1947, pp. 601 ff. from reality, and thus all “exaggerate” at some ~ 


Note also his earlier discussion of the a Bs. the concrete referent to which they pr pre- 


element in the section, “Types of sumably correspond. ait 


ates _ "The manifest functions of all such types are 
for example, Howard Becker, “Construc- identify and to simplify. Concomitant withj 


tive Typology in the Social Sciences,” in Harry E. 
Becker, and Frances identification various analyses and descrip- 
tions are also given, 1, as well as statements of au 


Contemporary Social Theory, Appleton- -Century, 


NY, 1940, PD. ‘relationship. Which type is technically more 
See also his extended article in Twentieth Century 7 useful to us in a given analysis must be ae ; 
Sociology, Georges Gurvitch and Wilbert E. ‘ci in accordance with the ends and conceptual a 


_(Eds.), Philosophical Library, N.Y., 1946, “In- schema of our investigation. There is, therefore, ore, 
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ating is decided by the goals A may be that the ‘type 
ramework of the investigation. Clearly the created is a mere intellectual creation without 
Ss used in the type must be relevant to the ,any relevance to reality at all. In short, there 
_ general field of investigation and they must be fis no concrete referent. The third rejoinder 
sufficient in quality or number for a minimum _ especially applicable in the case of a statistically 
jdentification and therefore closure of the described type must. be that there have been 
lational system to be isolated. There is, of course, — ‘possible technical errors in the statistical 


pars 


no mechanical technique for this, just as there manipulations, so that the mathematical state. 


is no such technique for the choice of what to ment of the values involved in the ideal type 
study or which hypothesis to investigate. 


ae a Furthermore, no ideal type of an individualis- _ This accepts the idea that the type is nota & 4 . 
a 7 ing nature can be of much utility if there is hypothesis. It is rather the conceptual reference a. 
% to correspondence between it and other cate- — to the object of investigation. The logical 4 cd 

a “3 gories of types, or concrete phenomena. In the i “sharpening” of the ideal type which has been * 
; _ case of the polar exaggerations, we have created + emphasized does not change this situation. Th — ™ 

asymptotic value combinations which technique is again merely to reduce the rela- 


_ the extreme possibility of theoretical variation, tional system to such a simplicity in number fe 

{i.e., limiting cases. That is, the polar type is 4 and quality that it can be handled by the avail- - tic 
a related group, or complex, of elements ‘able analytic procedures. Vis 
or units, with asymptotic values at one pole, hm f The second type suggested (B) is that of the a 
corresponding to a parallel group, of contrary generalizing concept. ‘With the first category 
values, at the other. Between two such poles, ‘ (B,), however, | we are dealing with quite an- § 


to 


presumably, a a concrete case would fall, as be- cl other matter and it seems more fruitful to drop 


_ tween _ the poles of Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft. the term “ideal type” in this connection. Since 
BBD seg the mode and median would it reduces methodologically to a simple outline 
Jal a fall in the middle range ioe of the ideal experiment, there is no point in a 
these two, as a usual matter. In this manipula- using this term to refer to it. The retrospective — ie 
_ tion, however, what we actually are doing is experiment alternatively suggested by Becker is ™ 
identifying an object to be investigated, whether — vof course, methodologically acceptable. There is sis 
that object be a process, an event, or a concrete - the usual danger that one simply formulates ina a 
aa thing, retaining the relationally relevant items, ; simple fashion what has taken place, and we abl 
In Becker’s article on the constructive typ- ~ are naturally freer from that danger when we ibe 
ology, he indicates to us how he is “creating” make a prediction about the future. It has been so 
cab the concept of “marginal trading people.” ” Here, — amply demonstrated that we can make an arith- me 
however, we have merely a case of a nee metic statement (with some specious validity)‘ a 
a YY wl hypothesis not made explicit: that is, what are about any past series of events. Whatever the P 
the causally or relationally relevant factors to dangers, however, the method itself is valid, rs 
: 4 be retained in the process of identification? In an and Becker is quite right in stating that we ois 
{aa of is short, we have started with an ideal type which — have ignored many bodies of historical data “lard 
me is unrefined merely because we have not yet which would be sociologically fruitful. ak. | oth 
isolated the main elements in our conceptually Parsons’ ‘suggestion that the analytical ele- : thre 
ments be considered as ideal type (B,) seems “whil 
| _ | The possible rejoinders to the use of any questionable. Actually, they seem to be rather fo 
— specific type indicate clearly the functions of the variables, specific combinations of values q T 
= = ms type, whichever category is is used. One : such of which are used to describe or create an ideal ; ha 
| _ rejoinder is that the type used is too far re- type. They are not exaggerations or averages, re 
moved from concrete reality in elements or or asymptotic complexes, but ‘charac- 
aspects crucial to an adequate Proof of | publ 
pothesis investigated. That is, the type i the instances created by Charles Two 
% ie lacking in particular characteristics, or the ones a oo ~ Peirce, The Collected Papers of C. S. Peirce, “port 


are not given the proper values. Thus, we C. and Weis, eds., 1931, ‘vol. I, P 
may to accept someone’s of 
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oft out teristics ” of such complexes. In this sense they brary service. Each of the following si six oil 

teristic are ‘not, as Parsons maintains, limiting cases » lems i is touched upon by some one of the 
— but are the variables, the extreme values of authors: rural library service and unserved | 
“a } - which are used to create the limiting cases. Mel atm library relations with schools, the pro- 7 

ype term loses its ts meaning if extended to all jooneapee. epee spirit of librarians, the problem of — 


vithout 
, there 


eke LIBRARIES? two authors give any real treatment of 


“the significance of periodical literature; while 
e been j ILLIAM P. ‘Tucker : i 


DO SOCIAL SCIENTIST TS KNOW. : and library services and processes. ot <3 


tistical al two give accounts of the significance of reading. 
State Library, Olympia, Wash. 1946, the writer made a similar analysis 
1 tone a ‘Do social scientists know the importance of of twenty general sociology textbooks of col- 
~~ _ libraries? The answer would be dubious if their cA lege grade published since 1938. The treatment © 
ay ~ textbooks were taken as evidence. Eight a of library service, books, and reading in these 
‘on ago the writer analyzed one hundred general — recent publications represents only a slight im- 

~ college and high school texts in the field of - provement over the books comment i in the earlier 


n. The fe  ificance ‘of library service. In contrast, sub- Seven of the twenty dienes contain saidiasil 
f stantial space was devoted to the sociological i on library service ranging in length from 3% © 
e rela- 
hallowed by tradition—education, recrea- pages to % page. Four of the seven devoted 
avail- tion, crime, poverty, religion, etc. page or less to the topic. Three of the seven 
Twenty-one books at least mentioned libraries. mentioned the recreational value of the library; 
“— th & ~ Seven of these also gave some space to the three, rural library service and unserved areas; 
tegory nie “books,” “magazines,” “literature,” or i, three, improvement of reading habits and tastes; 
“reading.” » Five other books gave some treatment 7 three, library services and processes; two, the - . 7 
a one or more of the last four topics | but not to — educational value of the library, and one each, "a a 


service. ” 7 the size of Sreat , Carnegie support 
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~ volumes devoting ‘a total of oY pages to the . The four best-known general social science 
_ subject, with 15 of them devoting a half page - ever textbooks published since 1939 likewise oy 
or less. When the books in question were make a poor showing in their treatment of books, a4 
_ grouped by decade according to date of publica- _ reading, and libraries. None mentioned a 

tion, there seemed to be little if any notice- as such; one devoted one-fifth page to statistics — 

able toward an increased awareness of of book production. of four gave one 


ind authors of the “erthodox type of ‘college ‘text The mention ‘cited the size of 


dit yt q seemed to be less aware of the topic in ques- — great libraries. The second mentioned library 2 
si the - tion than the writers of books me high school service as recreation, unserved areas, lack of | 

valid and general reader consumption. = = +i) 4 library use by youth, and general trends in BS. 
hat we The only work analyzed which gave an ade- library reading. It will be remembered that such 


™ uate treatment of the public library was Bal-— general social science survey courses are in-— 

= lard’s Social Institutions (24 pages). All the creasingly finding a er wa place in the col- 

other titles treating the subject gave less than curriculum. 
- three pages. Six ba rely mentioned the topic, Two specialized phases of sociology were were also 
while fourteen attempted to some in- checked—urban and rural sociology. Five well- 
‘formation onthe subject. known college texts in urban sociology showed 
‘The treatment of topics in these books i is of no treatment of books or of reading. Three of | 
"interest. Seven of the works discuss the educa-__ the five devoted a total of three and two-thirds 
= function of the library. Four consider _ Pages to libraries, with three pages of this total < 


library. ‘Three consider public lished since 5968; ‘the two giving no 
Two each consider the following: Carnegie sup- to libraries were published in the Preceding 
Port through provision of buildings, general decade. The title giving three pages to the 
public library support, and the history of li- subject ‘space limitations) 
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reading, ond libraries. Twelve books were other seven. All five had a somewhat more 


AMERICAN 
_ well-rounded of public library | services, legislative reference libraries, a and the 
“costs, importance, needs,etc. = ‘libraries of New York and Boston. 
S Books i in the field of rural sociology were the © “4 Three of the five authors who gave at least 
only ones with a creditable treatment of books, mention of libraries were younger than the : 
varied background of professional experience, — 


“i Three of the titles devoted 9% pages to books, 


__ with 6% pages in one book. Five of the twelve somewhat more varied nature. ea 


devoted 8 pages to reading as such, with two The texts on state government have no better 
giving two or more pages to the subjects. The a record on the treatment of library service than — 
emphasis was on the reading materials found in _ the works on American government. Three of vod 


homes. == six studied mentioned the topic. One gave 


Ten of the twelve rural sociology volumes _ page to the state library agency and state aid a 
~ included material on libraries, with a total of local libraries. The second gave 144 pages to 
ae five pages devoted to such data. Space % legislative reference bureaus. And the third gave - 
so provided ranged from 4 to 54% pages. Four a 2% pages to legislative reference bureaus and 


a of the ten titles gave less than 214 pages; three _ libraries. There was hardly mention of State 
gave 3% pages or more. In this latter group, the financial and other aids to municipal and coun- 


aa 


library service and costs. 


i ‘titles ; ranged from 1924 to 1940. Six were pub- pa 


lished after 1931. Here, as with or more’ pages. The treatment, in most 


demonstrations, state aid, and the librarian as tiellyimcecent yess, 
person. The second discussed the county li- | The only substantial treatment of libraries in 
_ brary, the sizes and uses of libraries, and tax _ political science books was found in the works on — 
support. ‘The third treated types government and administration. All 
six of the well-known texts studied treated the — 


The dates of publication for = with the space ranging I to 194% 
; three, 


o 
5 &£ discussed county library work, library ty library service, which have oom _ 


cases, ranged from adequate to excellent, within — 
the space limitations. 


sociology texts, there is no pronounced trend 
toward greater awareness of books, reading, and 


7 libraries, since the titles published since 1931 The conclusion | seems inescapable that the 


x A similar check was made on ‘siiliicaen 


- devote only slightly more space to these topics _ majority of sociologists and political scientists 
than do the: volumes: published before” e that are insufficiently aware of the social significance 


role of the library as an important educational — 


date. be. library service; are insufficiently aware of the 
e 


college textbooks in political science. The fol- agency. This inadequate treatment of library 
x lowing fields were studied, with the number of service is in contrast with the much greater 


titles indicated: American government 10; state amount of space usually devoted to recreation 


‘a 7 government 6; city government 6. => can other public services whose budgetary sup- 


All ten of the American government texts 


port is somewhat comparable to that for li- 


published since 1940. Ui these, five made 
_ no mention of libraries and one gave bare men- Librarians can probably do something to 


tion to the subject. Each of the other four change this condition through showing sociolo- 
titles devoted approximately 34 of a page each. gists, political scientists, and other professional 


One mentioned the inadequate financial support people of their acquaintance what services 


_ received by the average public library, the work — M4 _braries can render. They can also do much to 
the copyright office, and the such an awareness by a generally in- 
creased attention to public relations work—keep- 
with | 


libraries, the educational _ importance of services. 2 


the Library of Congress. The third mentioned NEWS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


hina. 


and- their other published works were of . 
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aces. “The fourth mentioned types of libraries ever since the University moved back from Chung- 4 
- : Ee and kinds of services rendered, Carnegie build- king, by adding seven new faculty members to the $25¢ 


‘CURRENT ITEMS “ae 
staff. The department staff consists of Latin America. The “project: 
thirteen persons: Dr. Pen-Wen Sun, professor and ~ jointly by the University of North Carolina, the 
chairman of the Department, _ Drs. Shangling Fu, University of Texas, the Tulane University of 
John Chu, Peh-si Wu, and Mr. C. T. Mou, pro- | er and Vanderbilt University, with each in- 
z fessors of sociology, Messrs T. H. Chen, and Chih | stitution concentrating on a definite geographical F 
Ko, associate professors of sociology; Drs. T. F. area. North Carolina will for: on area studies of 
Hsia, concurrently Director of the Bureau of Social Spanish South America, Texas vill emphasize Mex- 
Affairs, Nanking Municipality, H. K. Chang, con- _ ico, Tulane will carry on a Middle American program _ 
currently Director of the Department of © ay fl and Vanderbilt plans to establish an institute - 
Welfare, Ministry of Social Affairs, S. F. Ko, and South American studies, emphasizing Brazil. De- 


E Frank Yen, part-time professors of sociology; Dr. . signed to make available comprehensive knowledge 


Albert R. O'Hara, formerly of San Francisco Uni- of Latin America to students, teachers, business men 
versity, and Mrs. H. K. Chang (Y.T.Wu), part- and government officials, the program will provide 
aid to ‘time associate professors. Dr. Sun has written a in each center a strengthened undergraduate curricu- — 
eS to xt of eleven volumes published by the Commercial um, broader facilities for graduate work and head 
| gave Press Ltd., Shanghai, since 1939. They are: (1) expansion of library resources, < 
= of Modern China, 4 volumes, 1940-1943; (3) Social vad  ‘liastian Service Associates. The application 
coun — Thought, 1944; (4) Social Psychology, 2 volumes, — of group therapy and group work to correctional _ 


1047; (5) Historical Development — of Modern a programs was the theme of the first annual meet- 
Sociology, 1047; (6) Principles of Sociology, Re-— ing, held at Washington, D.C., on May 24, 1047. 
vised edition, 2 vols, 1944. Besides, there are two The recently formed organization is an affiliate of —e 
other books in press: (1) Methods and Schedules of the American Prison Association. 

= ‘Surveys (2) Recent Tendencies in Social — The purpose of Correctional Sevier: énit 
= The Sociological Quarterly, an official jour- js to raise standards of practice in the field of 

nal of the Chinese Sociological Society, under the ae and crime prevention and control by 
_ editorship of Dr. Sun since 1929, suspended by the encouraging and co-ordinating professional scientific 
war, has now planned for its re-publication. Re- studies, experimentation, and group discussion by _ 
4 cently, the staff of the department has attempted, younger career workers, Membership is comprised 

_ in co-operation with the departments of sociology _ of persons under 40 years old who are professionally 
; of the University of Nanking and Ginling College, engaged in the correctional field. Student member- — 
a to make 9 a social survey of the city: of Nanking. = are available to mature college students who | 


ing democratic concepts to German youth. During treasurer. 
768 h participated in thi 
April, 1947, 768,032 youth participa in this Requests Correctional 
program. A great need is felt for “literature: oll ‘fountes Associates and applications for membership 
youth activities. Any 1 who can send such literature may be addressed to H. G. Moeller, chief of the 
are urged to do so. Address: Office of — Juvenile Section of the Federal Bureau of eceuad 
Youth Activities, Headquarters, United States Washington 2<. D.C. 


Corton periodical, will be published quarterly by the New 


sociologists to apply for the position. The salary ork State School o/ Industrial and Labor 


approximates $5,000 a year plus a rental allowance of Cornell University. 


of 15% and an overseas allowance of 33%. Passage 


Colombo is provided free for the professor and Russell Sage Foundation announces the ap- 
family, Appointment is for four years in pointment of Ralph G. Hurlin as Acting General 


U. S. Zone, Germany. An Army stn to president; Roberts J. Wright, assistant secretary 
f German Youth Activities Program has been set up of the Prisen Association of New York, secretary; = 

werd _ with the objectives of reducing juvenile delinquency — and Randolph E. Wise, chief probation after of the 
in the U. S. Zone and of demonstrating and teach- United States Court Philadelphia, = 


first instance. Those interested should write = 
a W. Ivor Jennings, Vice Chancellor, Uni- © 
versity of Ceylon, Colombo, Ceylon. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York has granted 


Sss0g00 for an experimental five-year program to 
_ develop four permanent university study centers on i 


Director, effective July 1 upon the retirement of | 
Shelby M. Harrison, the present General Director. a 
He will be administrative head of the Foundation ca 
until Dr. Donald Young, whose appointment 
General Director was recently announced, is able 
_ to assume his office, which probably will not be 
until some time in 
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The commit- 3 ‘Robert OBrien, of Washington, Southern 


‘tee on social adjustment in old age is preparing Division—Harvey J. Locke, University of Southern 


an information bulletin containing brief descriptions California, Central Division—Ruth Gillard, Mills — 
F cs of research projects on aging, under way or con- College; Secretary-Treasurer, Leonard Bloom, Uni. _ 
ss templated. All persons conducting research in this versity of California at Los Angeles; Editor of the 
: area which has not already been reported to the — Proceedings, Carl E. Dent, State College of Wash- — 
committee are urged to send a description of their ington; Representative to Executive Committee of 
_ projects to the committee, indicating problems, sub- American Sociological ‘Society, Calvin F. Schmid, % 
jects, techniques of investigation, stage of the work, University of Washington, 
Please mail communications to Glen Heathers, New members of the Advisory Council are 
Social Science Council, 230 Park Avenue, Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern Cali- 
New York 17, N.Y. fornia and Elon H. Moore, University of Oregon. 
q 


rf ‘The Midwest Sociological Society held its sec- passed : “Moved that the Pacific Sociological Society _ 
{ _ ond post-war conference April 25, 26, and 27 at request the Executive Committee of the American — 
Hotel Kirkwood, Dee Moines, Iowa. Sections on Sociological Society to take necessary action to have 


0 
Bye. Content of Introductory Courses and on Techniques the sociological part of the Graduate Record : 
+ of Teaching occupied one morning session. Sections Examination be made more representative of a! Te 
on Research on the Midwest and on Research con- sociology.” | di 

a featured a paper by Dr. John M. Gillette, “Regional- | Harvard University. The Department of Social ‘s of 

_ ism: A Name or a Demonstrable Reality. ” The Relations announces the appointment of Dr. A. . M 

¥ ee annual dinner was followed by a symposium presided Kroeber as Visiting Professor of Anthropology and ; ¥ 
over by the First Vice-President, Professor T. Earl z Dr. Erich Lindemann as Lecturer in Clinical Psy-— th 

Sullenger. Current trends in four areas of socio- chology. . M. Brewster Smith and Richard 

_ logical study were thus summarized: City Life, the ap Solomon have been appointed Assistant Professors _ U 
Family, International Sociology and Rural Life. of Social Psychology and David F. Aberle has be 
i final session dealt with Sociology and General _ been named Instructor in Social Anthropology. 4 Ch 
organized the program. The Midwest Student Socio- College. Recently published by 
logical Association sponsored by the Society was tion Press is the report of a special committee a 
el revived this year with a special session at which on Negro Constituency in Y.M.C.A.’s headed by ie 
four undergraduates presented papers. Professor Shelby Harrison of the Russell Sage 
 ‘Sepeatie Reuss, Manuals University, sponsored It is entitled The Racial Factor in Y.M.C.A.’s and ond 

student group. based on 260 original interviews with key persons 


At the annual business meeting Dr. Arthur James in twenty-four selected cities in the east, southeast 

BS Todd was unanimously elected to Honorary Life and midwest. The data were gathered by Dr. J. — 
a Rich "Membership. Officers for the year 1047-48 were Howell Atwood, —* of of Sociology, ‘Knox Col- &§ 
elected as follows: : President, Lloyd V. ese i 
of Beloit College; First Vice- President, Harold Coll Ar 
Saunders, State University of Iowa; representatives exico of gricn ture 7 

on the Executive Committee, from Illinois, J. anic Arts. Sigurd Johansen has been promot 
Hulett, Jr.; from Iowa, Mason Olcutt; from 


Professor of Sociology and has been appointed 
“ Kansas, Randall C. Hill; from Minnesota, Cliford fiend of the Department of History and Social 


Kirkpatrick; from Missouri, R. C. Miner. The Exe | 
& ecutive Committee re-appointed Joseph B. Gittler, om. Oberlin College. Dr. Loren C. Eiseley, professor — 

State College, as Editor of ‘The Midwest and head of the Department of Sociology and 
= and named Donald O. “Cowgill, Anthropology, Oberlin College, has resigned his 
of Wichita as Secretary-Treasurer. effective July 1, in order to become profes- 

_ ‘The annual reports of the Secretary-Treasurer, sor and chairman of the Department of Anthro- 
¥ Howell Atwood, Knox College, showed at the pology at the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
_ close of the fiscal year, April 16, a aenetp of  delphia. Dr. George Simpson, , head of the Depart- 

Paci State College, ‘Pennsylvania, has been appointed to 

_ Pacific Sociological Society was held in Agate replace Dr. Eiseley as head of the department at 
pe Beach, Oregon, May 15 through 17, with seventy Qberlin. Other new appointments at Oberlin include 
ae members in attendance. The Presidential Address two associate professors of sociology: Dr. Richard 
Oa _ was given by Professor Calvin F. Schmid, University — R. Myers and Dr. Milton Yinger. es 
of Washington. The officers for the coming oy 
a be: President, Richard T. La Piere, Stanford $  Pennsylva nia College for Women, Dr. Mabel 


University ; Vice-Presidents, Northern Division— A. Elliott has appointment as Professor 
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of ry and Head of the Sociology 
During 1946-47 Dr. Elliott has served as Consulting will be on leave during ‘the year 
Sociologist to the American Red Cross. In this -1947- 48 at t the U hiversity of Wisconsin. 
capacity she did research on Disaster ‘Relief ~ mews 


es of the or; anization. how? 


the staff have been announced by Dr. Alfred Me 
Sen College for Clung Lee, Chairman: Joseph W. Eaton of Columbia 
Spitzer has been appointed assistant professor in University, instructor, to begin in June, 1947; Dr. 
a the Department of Social Sciences. He will introduce a Carl F. Butts of Western Reserve University, as- 
courses in Far Eastern Culture and in Cultural — _ sistant professor, and Harold L. Sheppard of the 
nthropology. we University of Wisconsin, instructor, to begin in 
ad University of Michigan. Dr. Clyde B. Vedder ee. Under the terms of a grant from the Marshall 
i been appointed Instructor ~ of Sociology. He Field Foundation, Dr. Lee has been granted a 
took his Ph.D. in June, 1047, at the University leave of absence for the academic year 1947-48 to 
of Southern California with a thesis on the taxi _ complete a sociological research project upon which 
dance hall in Los Angeles and Detroit. __ niaieraeae he has been working. Dr. Stephen W. Mamchur, — 
assistant professor, is to serve as acting chairman 
g University of Missouri. Professor Arthur Nebel, a during the summer of 1947, ; 


-signed to enter business, Mr. Mark Hale, professor Yale University. The Seaielesy Club of the 
of social work at Tulane University, will replace Yale Graduate School has had an unusually in- — 

_ teresting program during the current college year. 

s Marvin Riley and Elizabeth Lyman will join ‘The following speakers have addressed the Club: 

‘= staff of the department of Sociology in Septem- Wisc Samuel Stouffer of Harvard University; Georges ae ; 
ber, 1047. Mr. Riley spent the past year at the Gurvitch, Directeur, Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques, a 

_ University of Wisconsin. Miss Lyman, who has Paris; Robert Boies and Philip Valdez, graduate stu- a 

FE been doing graduate work at the University of _ dents in International Relations, Yale University; de : 
Chicago, taught at Roosevelt College in ‘Chicago = Ralph Linton, Yale University; Dimitrie Gusti of a 
during the past year. the University of Bucharest, Rumania; Paul Weiss, 

New courses added in the department of Soci- q Professor of Philosophy, Yale University; Frank 2 

ology are: American Archaeology, Field Methods Loescher, Head of Placement Service, American 
Archaeology, Ethnology, and Method Friends Service Committee; Howard W. Odum of 
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Study of J. Tovnpez. In those days of social disintegration, groping 
New York: Oxford University a and yearning, Orosius’s Seven Books of History 
617 pp. $s. against the Pagans and, above all, Augustine's 
I first heard of the publication of ‘Toyn- City of God provided the alarmed and disconso- 
 bee’s Study of History, 1 was filled with | eager late with a cosmic | philosophy and a faith to 
anticipations and expectations. Having great 
sympathy with all efforts to portray the de- our ‘period of 
velopment of humanity “in the large” —with all a and Orosius did for that earlier era of — 
slope to delineate the forests and avoid get- chaos and transition. In spirit and attitude, 
ting sidetracked and lost amidst the trees—this Toynbee’s work closely resembles Sorokin’s 
= to me a book of great promise. I felt Social and Cultural Dynamics in the sociological — 
as though here must be a historical telescope field. Toynbee and ‘Sorokin are the twin = 
which would, as it were, place one on the Great  gustines of our era, and the one-volume ver- 

_ Divide of human experience, past, present, — _ Sion of Toynbee may be ‘roughly | compared to 
future, and enable him to study the distant Sorokin’s The Crisis of Our ee f 
panorama at great range and with consummate _ Like Henry Osborn Taylor, Toynbee reso- 

arity. When I actually took down the volumes, _lutely believes in the dominant réle of God in 

: : I had the sensation of running into a series of . History. God is the most active force in ay, 

duststorms on a vast desert. Sl, a a and the Kingdom of God is the goal of the 
. et, no publication in the field of history _ historical development of mankind. The Incarna- 7 
since the appearance of H. G. Wells’ Outline of tion of Jesus is the central fact of history. Even | 
History, and Oswald Spengler’s Decline of the in his main formula of historical -evolution— 
West, has attracted so vast a following or re- | “Challenge and Response’ ’—Toynbee introduces ; 

ceived such extended and diversified adulation. :. mystical element: each nascent civilization is 

_ And neither Wells nor Spengler developed a cult, destined to fulfill the réle that God intended for 

which Toynbee is on the high read to collecting. it. Though Toynbee decisively rejects the idea 

The question may cogently be raised as to why — 3s materialistic determinism in history, his 

* 3 Toynbee would be so widely and ecstatically whole work is a case for the spiritual determina- 

acclaimed at any time, and especially i in 1 1947. fica of human development. The role of the 

sti of all the 

and they contained most of his basic ideas. The histori sa saviors, Christ was “unique. Tn our day, 

bi second three came out in 1939—eight — Toynbee appears to his cult in the role of ee 


ago. Some might say it is because a one-volume Creative Genius as the Savior.” As George Cat 
_ digest has just been made available, but this is 4 ~ din has written, Toynbee presses ‘ “to an issue the 
not the answer. The clamor of the growing Toyn- question of the significance of Christianity, re- | 
+4 bee cult was what suggested the condensation. a demption and original sin in its application to 
ai would seem to be at least five groups to _ the ‘world’ of force.” To Toynbee, the historical 
whom the work makes a special and timely ad process is purely a spiritual matter. Faith in at 
= that particularly in the chaotic post- divine order of the universe and man’s destiny 
nie fad To understand the source of interest on the _ Toynbee regards as the dynamic factor in human 


back for a precedent to the intellectual fears, nor material factors play any determining role 
consternation and “loss of nerve” on the part in history. As Hajo Holborn puts it, Toynbee 
of the literate population in the ‘days of the construes “the birth, life and death of civiliza- 
breakup of the Roman Empire in the West which tions as a - struggle in the human soul. a 


_ bee’s devoted followers, one would have to turn iF to Marx in his genetic ideology. Neither reason — 


-~part of the largest element in the host of Toyn- development. He is far closer to Plotinus than | : 7 


been so well Gilbert of Toynbee followers is made ; 
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REVIEWS 

a up of those who are, at last, flabbergasted ‘American history of World| War Il. the 
if by the sorry state of the world which has > extent that he can be made to seem omniscient a 

- sulted from actually applying the policies which ‘: and unerring, it will be difficult for wicked i 
they have urged upon us for a decade or more. “Revisionists” to attack his findings. Ser Pi a 
_ They have now come to the “mourners’ bench,” or Of course, all of the members of the Toynbee — 
e: and seek to expiate their sins and get assurance cult are ‘immensely impressed with the size of 
: of better times to come. Clifton Fadiman is the 
Jeader of this contingent. come. No fair reviewer deny Mr. 
. Then, there are a host of literary figures and _ Toynbee’ s great learning or prodigious industry, _ 
journalists who have been fascinated and but the size of the treatise has a special ex- 
4 “bowled over ” by Toynbee’ s work, mainly be- planation. The complete edition is not a polished — 
: and well-organized literary masterpiece but in — 


friends or employers” that this is a great or man like James Westfall Thompson, our great 

unique work, and the elaboration of this thesis "2 medievalist, done the same thing with all his — ae 
makes ‘ “good copy.’ Alone o f this type of lecture and seminar notes, the result would not 
adulator, Granville Hicks has shown a saving have been six or nine volumes, but nineteen or 
spirit of qualification and scepticism in what is more. 
probably the best exposition of Toynbee’ s ideas We have devoted much space to indicating — 

the general re reader (Harpers, February, the reasons for the popularity and adulation of 


sociology. . They have been “tipped wa by their “3 part a collection of studies and notes. Had a 4 


Fourth, there those whose emotional than the book itself. The cult, rather than 
yearning is always ministered to by an un- the book, is a leading intellectual and emotional 
} intelligible jargon, a strange terminology and a phenomenon of our time. But a brief s summary 
mystical air which seem to them wise to the of the content and method of the book is 
degree that ‘they are inscrutable. This was the essential, 
i] main source of the power of Mrs. Eddy’s Science —_—_ Professor Toynbee published the first three 
and Health. James T. Shotwell once said that volumes of A Study of History in 1933. This — 
the essence of the religious mystical thrill initial installment was primarily to 


physics, with his up with a description of the decline and 
guage and use of analogies, give a peculiar and © P- of these civilizations. Three more 

_ elusive character to the whole.” Or, as Howard volumes are promised. Those to come are sup- 

_ Becker puts it: “By the end of the third volume posed to handle the problem of the contacts and 

mystical motif becomes so loud that it thythms i in the development of historic ci 

almost crowds the systematic-empirical tions, the outcome of Western civilization, the 
Fifth, a large number of readers of Toynbee lesson of all this for our age. The volume 
-are in post-war days intrigued by his enthusiastic review is an able abridgment of the first = 
internationalism and “one-world” political phi- a by D. C. Somervell. The abridgment — 
losophy, to which he brings an almost religious is an actual improvement on the original, since 


and tiresome or dubious detail is 


lishment of even incomplete “universal states” 
has in the past been the almost invariable symp- omitted. Dt 

tom and signal of impending social disintegration. 3 As a 5 idles historian ond publicist, Pro- ‘ 
_ In addition to those who follow Toynbee de- _ fessor Toynbee is primarily a specialist on the 
voutly and sincerely, even if mistakenly in some modern history of the Near East, particularly - 
cases, there is also a deliberate effort being contemporary Greece. This is a source both of 
fostered to build up Toynbee as the greatest strength and weakness for his larger study. 
historical writer of our generation. He has been % Knowing all Hellenic civilization thoroughly, — 
and subsidized to ‘super- from the age to the rere: Toyn- 


devotion, despite his assertion that the estab- | emi vital is lost and much of the bizarre 
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i. of the rise, growth and decline of all ome civilization. He are | lists 19 such civilisations: : 


Bt tions, thus frequently having to squeeze his facts . The Egyptiac, Sumeric, Babylonic, Hittite, : 
a framework which they do not always fit. Syriac, Minoan, Hellenic, Tranic, Arabic, Hindu, \ 
There were, obviously, many departures, even Indic, Sinic, Far Eastern, Andean, Yucatec, 
_ in kind, from basic Hellenic experience in the Mayan, } Mexic, Orthodox Christian, and Western. & 1 

20 ‘other civilizations which Toynbee studies. — He gets his 21 by dividing the Orthodox Chris- : = 

Toynbee’ preconceptions even prevent him into Orthodox Byzantine and Orthodox 

from always giving a fair picture of the histori- — Russian; and Far Eastern into ‘Chinese and h 

data which he knows best. His assumption Korean-Japanese. 

of the transcendent importance of faith and During the course of ‘recorded history, the R 


spiritual creativity leads him to minimize the “civilizational” process has disposed of all but lis 
; a remarkable achievements of Greek rationalism ~~ of these world civilizations: the Orthodox 

i. = in the Age of Pericles and the vital contribu- _ Christian, the Orthodox Russian, the Islamic 4 
_ tions of Rome in creating a great system of law (which combines the Iranic and Arabic civiliza- (1a 


and bringing peace and unity to the western _ tions of the original list), the Hindu, the Chinese, . & 

world. Toynbee includes the Roman Empire as the Korean-Japanese, and the Western hu 

a phase of Hellenic civilization—its decadent Europe, the British Commonwealth, the United — ch 

phase as a universal state—and many of his States, and Latin America). 

theories of the decline of civilization are ob- All except Western civilization are in their | pe 

a viously based on the course of Roman decad- terminal stages and have already fallen into the — wh 
: ence. Here he displays a very incomplete knowl- orbit of Western civilization. Their period of “Mme 

7 edge of the more vital factors involved. Or, if basic breakdown runs from 977 for Orthodox | res 
7 he knows what they ' were, he passes them over Christianity, to 1500 for Islamic civilization. liv 
4 ; because they do not fit into his spiritual inter- Even the outcome for Western civilization is JB 0 
highly uncertain and it may turn out that its too 


© One sound, basic procedure of Toynbee is period of breakdown is to be located in the J 


the fact that he takes as his unit for historical - Conciliar Movement of the 15th century or the " | 
theory, societies, not states; civilizations, not Religious Wars of the 16th. The main assurance - 


nations. It may bs fairly pointed out that Toyn- of salvation for Western civilization resides i in -, 
bee did not dodge the problem of nations two facts: (1) we have not yet reached the of 
Soa lack of competence, since he is the period of the “universal state” which always ? Peri 
author of an able book on the relation of  portends inevitable dissolution; and (2) we may ® 
nationality to the first World War. He rejected | have the good sense and inspiration to recog- ae 

a  - national pattern because he believes that no nize the destiny for which God has intended us — Pp 
<a is purely national; hence, a study of and rise to claim our divine heritage before it Pei 
__ civilization cannot be based on a national frame _ is too late. The chief hope for this second pos- 
of reference or - circumscribed. by national — sibility lies in a great revival of Christian faith Pec 
lems 


- boundaries. This eschewing of nations as the and zeal. In the case of every civilization, the be 
unit of historical study by Toynbee is not, how. period of actual breakdown comes prior to the “tet 


b ever, as important or significant as it might era which is usually regarded as the height of - : 
; = There were no nations, strictly speaking, that civilization; therefore, the Golden Ages Pe 7 
until modern times, and Toynbee devotes little are invariably periods of “Indian Summer.” _ ; - 

_ space either in his large work or in the condensa- We may now summarize Toynbee’s concep- te 

tion to modern history. Even the old-fashioned a of what the late Albion W. Small would ony; 

_ historians were wont to study civilizations in call the “process” of civilization—its rise, ma- 7 an 

the period before the breakup of feudalism and decline. He rejects racial factors 
western Europe—Egyptian civilization, Mesopo-— valid force in the growth and character of BB ina. 

tamian civilization, Hellenic and Roman civiliza- civilization. While the physical environment ens 

tion, and medieval civilization. So, there ‘is its réle. in the: evolution of civilizations, 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
of Hellenic civilization is especially complete finds that there have been some 21_al 
‘ 
| 
| 
> 
= 
4 
Taking as his unit of investigation the origin cultures. The great historical formula to accoun period 
— and destiny of specific civilizations, Toynbee not only for the rise of civilizations but also for 7 ; 


ep. 


their decline, Toynbee finds in what he = fatal “en and symptoms of decay. Civilizations 4 


always break down because of internal weak- 


‘ Becker has pointed out, is very ‘similar to the nesses rather than because of external attacks. ~. 


socio-psychic mechanism of “Crisis,” 


as used by The disintegration of cultures may be tem- 


_W. I. Thomas. There is little likelihood, how- _porarily held in check by the regeneration of 


ever, that Toynbee was at all influenced by 
_ Thomas, for there is no indication that he is 
familiar with American sociological literature. 
It has been suggested that he may have derived 
his basic formula of challenge and response 


 drawal-and-Return,’ 


leaders through what Toynbee calls “With- 
’ which is his second great 


formula in explaining historical development and 
will be described shortly. 


=. ‘We may now consider the main stages and 
from the once highly popular book of Winwood c traits in the life-history of a typical civilization: 


of 


Reade on The Martyrdom of Man, first pub- In the earlier and growing period of civilization — 


lished in 1872 and reprinted in numerous edi- 
es the outset, as primitive man starts on the 
road to civilization, this vital challenge is chiefly 

presented by the physical environment, and the 


human response is effort to meet the 


lenge is one which will “call forth the ‘greatest 


social environment—the historic process is 


Z and unquestioningly because of spontaneous ad- 
possible efforts of mankind, but is not © over- F miration and trust. Toynbee espouses the “Great. 


—when mankind is responding to the first great wil 

pattern: of challenges from the physical and 
guided by what he calls a “Creative Minority,” J 
among whom great religious leaders are the 
important and influential element. The 


_ masses follow this creative minority — 


-whelming enough to exhaust all human energy in. e Man” theory of history with gusto and con- be 


meeting it. If the challenge is too severe, the 
~ response will deplete human energy and initia- 
_tive sufficiently to produce an arrested civiliza- 
tion like that of the Eskimo. If the challenge is 
e slight, as in many tropical lands, mankind © 


sistency, 


a civilization has become well estab- 
‘lished a trend invariably seems to set in which ‘ 
constitutes the universal and invariable cause 


of the decline of all civilizations: the creative 


will linger on the borders of civilization and minority which had led mankind from primi- y 


never create a high culture. 


tivism to civilization loses its spiritual potential 


The first great pattern or complex c of chal- and creative vigor—at least loses enough of its 


lenges and responses was related to the conquest 


guiding and inspiring élan so that it can no 


of the physical and social environment in a Se keep society moving steadily ahead to 
period of the rise of civilizations. After civiliza-_ aa _ higher levels. As a result of this loss of spiritual 
tion has been attained, the second main potters impetus, the creative minority becomes trans- 


of challenges and responses arises. This new 


_ formed into what he designates as the “Domi- 


is most directly related to the nant This dominant | minority tends 


ome and public life. The | gravest of these oe 


. 
Inspiration, and inventiveness to continue 


lems which a civilization has to face are the — to keep the masses in a state of awe and ad- a 


perpetuation of adequate spiritual creativity in 
its leaders and the prevention of wars between 


‘miration as the creative minority had earlier 
done. Toynbee has no objection to minority 


what Toynbee calls “the parochial states” which tule, but he holds that valid minority rule must | 


make up the civilization. =” 


pest upon charm and the capacity to ingratiate, 


If the institutions and social policies which which are the outward and visible signs of 


have been created by the struggle to master the creativity. Whatever the many and sundry other 
environment and attain civilization are not in causes of the hitherto inevitable decay of all 
f accord with those essential to meet the challenge civilizations, the fundamental fact is the loss 


of social relationships and public responsibilities of spiritual creativity in the minority. 
in a mature culture, the second pattern of re- Ww hen the creative minority is supplanted by © 


5 


sponses is likely to fail, and the breakdown of — the dominant minority, as a result of the loss 


civilization ensues. This is often followed, how- of spiritual creativity on the part of the leaders, 
ever, by what is commonly regarded as the 5 what Toynbee calls the “Time of Troubles” 
period of maximum splendor of that civiliza- ‘ arrives in the civilization. These “troubles” take 
ntains the 


tion, but it is a ‘splendor whi whi 


‘par 


the form of conflicts or or 


arochial wars 
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4 
“ within the society and of wars between the “3 and creates a ‘ ‘Universal Church” to ee the 
civilization and one or more of its neighboring _ universal state controlled by the now non- 
civilizations. The most serious of these leaders. The external proletariat seeks 
is what Toynbee describes as wars between the to inject its foreign ideas and ways of life into 


“parochial states” within the civilization. civilization. conflict terminates in the 


nec 
wars of the Greek city-states are the best exam- dissolution of the universal state when the a 


aa ; _ Despite the “troubles,” there still is a chance — of the internal proletariat and takes over the 
to save the civilization through what Toynbee manners and arts of the external proletariat. 
denominates the withdrawal-and-return and the period of “troubles” and decline brings 


of leaders. _ There in its wake schisms i in the body politic and in the 


souls of the citizens. The former take the form P| 
the masses to gain spiritual class struggles and foreign wars. The latter 
a through communion with God, the contempla- “manifest themselves _ in mental conflicts, split | 
a tion of the Absolute, and the searching of their personalities, personal dernoralization and de- 
‘ft own souls. The resulting spiritual regeneration generation (cf. Nordau), and divided loyalties. 
i and moral convictions are the product of what This i is the time for saviors to appear to rescue 
AT a. calls etherialization. These regenerated man from his trials and tribulations. There are 
he leaders then return to inspire the masses, as the many types of saviors: creative geniuses from — 
a minority had done in the growing the dominant minority—those who withdraw and ‘ 
i: period of civilization. Examples of such with- return; saviors with the sword—great warrior 
 drawal-and-return are Moses’s ascent of Mount conquerors; “Saviors. with the _Time-Machine,” 
Sinai, Caesar’s Gallic Wars, Christ’s fast in the ory vendors of utopias; saviors in the guise of — 
_ Wilderness, St. Paul’s withdrawal into the Plato’s © philosopher- kings, such as Marcus 
desert of Arabia, Guatama’s seven-year renuncia- _ Aurelius; and saviors who pretend to be God in- 
tion of the world, and Mohammed’s withdrawal _carnate, of whom there has been only one whose 
fifteen years as a caravan trader. were genuine, Jesus Christ. In the 
Vet, this regenerated leadership has never been gs all of these saviors have failed to save. 
- able to save a civilization from ultimate decline _ The hope of Western civilization depends upon 
and extinction—unless we of the Western World| our ability to grasp the opportunity which lies 
accept Christ’s message before it is too late. All in Jesus’ divinity and to stage a great religious 
_ other civilizations are already extinct or doomed. revival which will bring “peace on earth, good- | 
As we have pointed out, one of the greatest will to men,” thus making life a sort of perpetual 
challenges in the second series is that of wars 
_ between parochial states within the civilization. © We may conclude with a critical appraisal of 
‘ a The response of the dominant minority to this | Toynbee’ s work—not only of the condensation 
ae challenge is the creation of what Toynbee calls q 


under review but of the larger work, as well. 
_ a “Universal State,” though it is never literally - 5 In the first place, despite its title, it is not really 
 aooie he means is a great political a history at all, or a “study of history.” It is, 

: empire, such as that which Rome built up to © 
ve emi the wars between the parochial states of > ago, a “Theodicy,” which the dictionary defines _ 
* as “a vindication of divine justice in permitting — af 
i evil to exist in the world”—in Toynbee’s own 
terms, allowing man to move from the beatific 
passivity of the state of Yin into the ultimately 
doomed creative ordeal of the state of Yang. 
This is all interesting, but it is not objective, or 
even interpretative, history. It is theology em- 
ploying selected facts of history to illustrate 
the will of God, as the medieval bestiaries 
utilized biological fantasies to achieve the same 
results. Toynbee’s work differs from that of 
Orosius and Augustine chiefly in that he makes 


The attempt of the dominant minority to 
tule by force rather than by awe-inspiring crea- 
-_ tivity leads to a cleavage between the masses 
eS and their minority of leaders. The masses fall 
a ue into two groups: the “Internal Proletariat” or 
— A the body of citizens within the society, and the 
; _ “External Proletariat” or the “barbarians at the 
gate.” Toynbee appears to have derived this 
conception the internal external pro- 
 Ietariat from the great Russian social historian, 
I. Rostovtzev. To combat the forceful 
zs the dominant minority, the in- relatively more use of the deeds of men rather 
ternal a — religion than of divine figures to prove the same c 


dominant minority accepts the universal religion 


literally, as Howard Becker pointed out years ; 
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Toynbee’ vast throw far more light what is probably the most 
upon the processes of Toynbee’s mind than 4 element in human development—certainly such rs 
the actual processes of history. in the period since AD. 
Not only is Toynbee’s aim and motivation | There happens to exist one historical work ms 
+ divergent from those of the historian of civiliza- which has done just what Toynbee’s admirers 
} “tion, but he has little technical preparation to imagine he has done. This is ‘Ralph E. Turner’s 
a execute a a vast comparative history of 
tion. He is a mystic, a classicist, a capable be more edifying and i uminating in the case a 
politica historian, and a publicist. And he has _ issue than to read and compare these two —_ : 
oceans of that charm which he regards as the Turner had the preparation to write a real 
source and sign of creativity. But he does not _ history of civilization and was willing to leave ; - 
possess the indispensable command of the tech- - a theology to the theologians. | 
_ niques and subject matter of cultural anthro- As sociology, Toynbee’s work has been hailed 7. 
ee historical sociology, and social history _ by some as a masterly contribution to what is _ 
which, whatever else may be | said against him, called the “culture case study” method. a) 
Sorokin did possess. Many commentators have fortunately, Toynbee had his “case” all made 
stressed Toynbee’s great erudition and industry out before he studied it comparatively. He _ 
and his command of many languages. This may formulated his “case” in advance and then gave 
be freely, almost enviously, conceded. But the it plausibility by seeking and selecting ll 
E vital point here is not how much one can read _ parable data from other “cases” to vindicate his 
or in how many languages, but whether or not original “case.” The shortcomings of Toynbee 
_ he has read the “right things”—the indispensable as an exemplar of the culture case study method __ 
“materials for the task in hand. Here it must be can best be comprehended by comparing his 
_ said that Toynbee fails to measure up to the a in this respect with that of great masters * 


se of 
arcus 


_ test. It would have been far better if he had in the field, such as Emile Durkheim and Max > 


read the relevant literature which exists in the eber. 
7 English language alone. This failure to command 


Toynbee revives in historiography and soci- 
the essential techniques has made it impossible — hee the erroneous method of the older evolu- =a). 
for Toynbee to make competent use of what he tionary anthropologists who thought out in ad- 
read—which is vast immense. His vance a pattern of cultural development 
theological orientation and motif leads to a Bsn, sought ethnographic data rather promi 
definite pattern of and interpretation of -cuously to confirm their theses. Toynbee built 
historical materials. He writes history as he up a comparable scheme of human development. 
thinks it should be to further the cause of Spengler had written at length about the in- 


salvation rather than as it has really been. ee, evitable death of successive cultures. Reade 


stion Bven without this theological distortion, it anticipated the notion of challenge and 

well. would have been for Toynbee to com- response. of Greek 

really 

It is, 

years historical social him with the fact of the 
fines This is devastatingly illustrated by his creation of a universal state to curb the con-— 
itting basic thesis that all civilizations have —¥ flicts between parochial states within a civiliza- 7 
own _ essentially contemporaneous because they have tion and with the panorama of the decline of a | 7 
atific all sprung up within the last 6,000 years or so. _ great universal society. Christianity provided the _ 7 
ately He thus ignores the fact that greater changes — universal church. Rostovtzev had anticipated the 7 
Vang. _ in human life and institutions have taken n place — idea of an internal and external proletariat. — 

ve, of in the last 6,000 years than in the previous “G f Toynbee wove all these notions into his Thay : 
lion—and that the transformations of the last 


strate 
jaries 


two centuries are greater than those which oc- 
-curred in the previous 5,000 years. To try to 
the civilizations pre- and post- 
Industrial Revolution ‘times in any literal and 


_ exact sense is a flagrant defiance of true his- 4 


a History. Then he combed the materials on 
his 21 civilizations to confirm his pattern of 
history and to elucidate his moral and theo- 
logical conceptions. It is not unfair to say that 
he is more in error than evolutionary eathro- ~ 


-toricity. To overlook or minimize the role of pologists like Lewis Henry Morgan, who held 


science and in is to and steadfastly to natural, ; 
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forces and did ‘not invoke ‘the hand of God in constructive, but what have = 
See their behalf. Morgan is as far ahead of Toynbee anticipated when he set up a committee domi- ‘ 4 
here as Herbert Spencer’s First Principles nated by academic diplomats rather than by 
Augustine’s City of God. If one wishes to _sharp-nosed and candid investigators? Even 
get some notion of Toynbee’s status as an his- though the report makes points about communi- 
torical sociologist, there would be no better cations monopolies and lack of representative- § 


exercise than to compare his book with William ness that have been authenticated by many 
= Christie MacLeod’ s Origin and History of i other writers, such a trade paper as Editor & — ‘ 
For the excessive adulation of his book and _ it aside as “a philosophical treatise. Its hodge- 
the fantastically extreme estimates of its nature podge, hardly- understandable is i 
and signi ificance—such as calling Toynbee the _ unsupported 
Copernicus and Einstein of historiography and After a a brief discussion of the 
daiming that historical writing must of mass communications instruments in this 
garded henceforth, as B.T. (before Toynbee) country, the Luce-Hutchins Commission 
and A.T. (in the year of Toynbee and of Our series of recommendations as to “What can be t ' 


Lord) —it i is unfair to blame Mr. Toynbee. From ‘ done through government,” “What can be done 


my friends who have met him personally, I _ by the Press,” * an] “What can be done by = a 

\ athe that he is a simple and modest man, public.” Among other things, the government re 
intent only upon doing good in the should _ somehow maintain 1 competition and at ef 
Ary ELMER BARNES > the same time, “where concentration is neces- Ew 


to it that the public gets the benefit of such 
Free and Responsible Press. Report of the concentration.” Members of .he press, instead 
_ Commission on Freedom of the Press, with of being as hysterically defensive as they are, — 
_ a foreword by Robert M. Hutchins. Chicago: bi should “engage in vigorous mutual criticism, > 
| Sete of Chicago Press, 1947. xii, 139 pp. and the radio industry should of its own maccord — 

“i 00. “take control of its programs and . 
a With $200,000 from Henry Luce’s Time, Inc., _ advertising as it is treated by the best news- 
$15,000 from Encyclopaedia Britannica papers.’ ’ No more ballyhooing tycoons finding 
_ Inc., Robert M. Hutchins and a Commission of _ self-expression in whole programs built oi 


oy ten other academicians, a banker, and a poet “Love That Soap!” And the public through its 
arranged for the writing of six special studies ‘nonprofit institutions” and _ especially its | 
and of a general report, A Free and Responsible “academic- professional centers” should “help 
oe Press. The term, press, is used by the Commis- supply the variety, quantity, and quality a 


sion to refer to all the major mediums of ‘mass- — 


communication. and facilities for ‘ ‘advanced study, research, and 
i ey line with Hutchins’ preference for dis- %. publication. ” A “new and independent agency to 

- cussional speculation rather than for conclusions appraise and report annually upon the per- 
_ based upon carefully scrutinized facts of obser- formance of the press” should also be set up, and 


vation, he admits in his foreword that the Com- 
__ mission “did net conduct elaborate ‘research.’ 
tt sought facts to fill out gaps in its information : 
= - to answer questions which arose in the course 
its discussions. In full session or in committee 
Commission has heard testimony from 58 
men and women connected with the press. The : 
staff has recorded interviews with more than Z 
members of the industries, government, and 
private agencies concerned with the press. The 
Re Commission held 17 two-day or three-day meet- 
_ ings and studied 176 documents prepared by its 
member s or the staff.” Luce’s Fortune (April, be 
report clothed in the “ob- 
security of academic expression” and not 


“centers of advanced study, research, and criti- 


universities should be encouraged to establish — 


cism in the field of communications. — 
Many would share heartily and fearfully the 
‘Commission’s. view that the “world seems on 
the brink of suicide,” that the “ultimate catas- £ 
trophe can be avoided only if adult citizens of 
today can learn how to live together in peace.” © 
But few academicians can afford the luxury of 
objective research in such a field as communic- ie 
tions, the communications of here and now, the 
really pressing problems of the use ‘of com- 
munications instrumentalities in the current 
crucial power struggles. Reports of objective q 

research, too, be expressed in terms of 
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“cost. reports must deal realistically and in This book ‘contribution 
wy to be objective, with what the report. to the current discussion and consideration of — 
refers to vaguely as “instances of press lying,” the elements of a sound, coherent, and compre- 
with ‘concentration . . in the power of adver- hensive national housing policy. It adds sig- 
tisers, of labor organizations, of organized pres- nificantly, at the same time, to the literature of 
sure groups {even of the National Association analysis of housing conditions, housing produc- ae ia 
§ of Manufacturers, it fails to add]—all capable tion, housing problems, and housing needs. The 7 
of impairing the free interchange of peas and descriptive and analytical material, however, is 
ideas. selected and treated mainly in relation to = 
The Luce-Hutchins Commission us all economic and issues — the 
to be nice reasonable people. It wants us to face _ 
the horrible realities of 1947, get together, volun- the opening scction, reviews. 
tarily yield property rights, risk professional significant aspects of our national housing con- 
pe break ingrained traditional modes of ditions. American society is shown to provide ~ 
thought and behavior, and save our civilization _ less adequately, relatively, in regard to the 
in this and other ways from self-destruction. The _ shelter of its population than it does in regard 
report is nothing more than another desperate to food , clothing, and the other items in the — 
effort of sincere men to mitigate social “evils family budget. The author reviews in a fresh a 
with pleas for intelligent cooperation. bt manner the sadly familiar data regarding 
AtFreD McCLunc Lee periodic housing shortages; regarding the undue 
ayne University proportion of shoddily-built homes snd even 
The American Radio. By LLEWELLYN WHITE. garding our tenaciously retained worn-out homes 4 
_A Report on the Broadcasting Industry in the :: blighted neighborhoods. He describes the 
_ United States from The Commission on Free- economic and social compulsions under which _ 
dom of the Press. Chicago: purchase homes, and the insecure basis 
cago Press, 1947. xxi, 260 pp. $3. 25. upon which such long- -term consumer indebted-— 
is one of six special studies of ‘ness rests. Families purchasing homes during 
as a part of the work of the Luce-Hutchins Com- boom periods become the victims of widespread 


~ mission on Freedom of the Press presumably as 
summaries of background _ materials for the 
Commission’s general report, 

Free and Responsible Press. In The American 


White and his staff associates digest in- 
: and social structure of the community of poorly 


‘special reference to the efforts at self- regulation — 
and to the operation of governmental controls. 


published as A 


_“wash-outs” of equities, such as we experienced 
in the early ’thirties and to a repetition of 
which we appear to be drifting again. Abrams 
emphasizes the social correlates of poor housing 
and, especially, the implications for the physical 2 


planned and inadequately maintained housing. | 


_ This discussion is followed by a description of 


- Unfortunately for its usefulness, the book lacks the institutions and institutional mechanism by © 

a index. In the eighth chapter, White offers a which houses are produced, marketed, and a 
long series of detailed recommendations for the financed. Abrams supplements and amplifies the — 

"making of “American radio not t merely the best classic analysis ‘made by Colean, in the 

4 7 Twentieth Century Fund publication American © 
achieve.” Despite a wealth | of ‘evidence to lead Housing, of the residential construction and 
to "predict the futility of such idealistic marketing industry. In regard to both the ra- 
~ recommendations, White urges the industry to tionale of its organization and its technology, 

_ perform superhuman feats of intelligent refor- the residential construction industry is the most 
mation and the Federal Communications Com- backward of our major industries. The building — 
mission to accomplish superpolitical feats of — contractor, who is in most cases a small-scale 
policy Clarification and industrial policing. operator, is overwhelmed and overpowered by 

_the agents in the productive process whom he 


presumed to direct and coordinate: subdivider, 


- 


ayne 
lender, materials supplier, subcontrac- 
and building labor. While there hes 


the fastraments of | Harpe | Bros. New 1046. xix, 42 

a | leila generalities, the instruments of those _ Harper and Bros. New Yor 
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during the past years a trend such construction—to be on by 
toward prefabrication in factories and mills of housing authorities after consultation with local 
the components of the house, and while there _ planning bodies, but utilizing local, state, and 
has been, also, during the past two decades in- _ federal funds—would be the margin between 
creased application of power _ equipment and___ total number determined by each community to 
mass production on the site, the process of be required for its needs and the number which [J 
house production remains the most laggard of 2 can be provided by private enterprise. The bulk : -. 
aa important industries in becoming industrialized. of such housing would be sold immediately upon * 
_ The prevailing system of real estate sales, fi- completion to prospective occupants, to persoos 
-mancing, and transfers is characterized by wishing to invest in soundly planned rental 
equally archaic practices. The net effect of the properties, to mutual ownership companies, and JR ( 
_ backwardness and disorganization of the home to cooperatives. Perhaps between a fourth and J 

_ production and marketing industry is the — a third of such units would have to be retained 
_miding of costs, the pricing of housing out of re _ by local governments for operation on a sub- 
the reach of the masses, and the skimping on _sidized basis for occupancy by low-income fea 
_ land, materials, design, and structural standards » lies who cannot afford economic rents. In under- 
as a means of operating within the existing taking such construction, the government — 


price structure. et displace only the building initiator, or specu- 
It is in the evaluation of the policies and lator, who constitutes a very small segment of 
_ practices of federal and state governments dur- the private building industry. The effect would 
ing the past ten years that Abrams is most x be to expand immeasurably every other section 
 pesktive and most original. The fiscal formulas “of private real estate and construction se 
utilized by the federal government in the Fed- Although Abrams comments briefly and not 
Home Land Bank System, Home unfavorably, on the provisions of the much- 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Federal Housing publicized Taft-Wagner-Ellender Bill the 
_ Administration, and the housing provisions of eral import of both his negative and positive 
the GI Bill of Rights are judged to be devices — arguments is against the insurance and subsidy 
which favor narrow interest groups. Mortgage methods by which it is proposed in that legisla- 
ie: insurance, loan guarantees, and home lending tion to encourage private housing development. | 
: _Teserves are argued to be subsidies to producers, § “The Future of Housing” contains critical 
a’ ‘middlemen, and mortgage lenders which con- and informative discussions of diverse phases } 
tribute to the survival of anachronistic forms of housing conditions, housing activities, and — 
of business enterprise, and are of doubtful housing policies. Although the volume asa § 
long-term value to the home-owner. These estab- whole is too polemical to serve as a general — 
dished government practices in the field of hous- introduction or as a text, it will undoubtedly — 
ing constitute an underwriting and socializing serve as an effective gadfly in a field in which 
of private losses. all premises need to be re-evaluated. 
sets forth ten proposals for overcoming the Universit of Washington zi a. | 
_ There is general agreement that at the core of Caste in India—Its Nature, Function, ani 
the housing problem—insofar as it can be — _ Origins. By J. H. Hutton, Cambridge, Uni- 
separated from the general economic problem— versity Press 1946. 
i@ is the inability of private enterprise alone to Suma ‘caste,’” writes J. H. Hutton, 
“comes from the Portuguese word casta, signify- 


develop the scale of building operations which — : 
is required to provide sufficient housing and to ; ‘ing breed, race or kind.” He then points out that © Me 
permit reduction of unit costs. If we are to it is easier to indicate the derivation of the 7 with 
_ make shelter costs consonant with other costs, term than it is to state its meaning. Caste mem- _ 7a 


_ can be no circumventing of the necessity bership is confined to the offspring of members. — top 
to produce housing, as we do other commodities, Members must marry within the group, and : grou 
by twentieth century mass-production methods. 2 many castes have fixed occupations. There are _ Part 
a Abrams’ key proposal is - that the government lesser characteristics of caste, but these are the i facil 
—— its activities in the field of initiating z essential features. The author qualifies this inter 


of in India by noting the 
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presence of sub-castes. ‘He farther notes a cer-_ ‘responsibility "widely 


tain fluidity which leads caste groups to split _ employing democratically delegated authority to ‘: 
into” -sub-castes and which > occasionally leads _ promote commonly accepted objectives, are de- 
] tes having the same occupation to unite. ae fined as “central persons working with rather 
Conquest, migration, occupational specializa- than over the e others: in the: organization.” 
tion and isolation all play their parts in estab- 60). 
“ishing castes. Once | a caste is established, how While | ‘not systematic treatise this” 
ever, it tends to perpetuate itself, and will sur- book of seven short chapters is exceedingly 
vive unless it is destroyed from within by | stimulating and suggestive, particularly in _ 
sterility or from without by external enemies. treatment of committee techniques. One is os 
Castes are ordinarily met with in a tempted at times to wonder, however, whether 
Mr Hutton insists that there as a means of making services available 
= castes outside of India. He admits, however, that clients or as a a device for for staff development! ee 
in adjacent countries social relationships often ERNEST B. HARPER 
display some of the caste characteristics. = Michigan State College Cae 
“Caste in India” is a scholar’s book, 
with references to anthropological detail, empha- The Folktale. By St1tH THOMPSON. The Drydem 
 sising minute differences and insisting upon Press, N.Y., 1946. PP., , $6. 00. 
shades of meaning. Whether he succeeds in The study of folklore has pe 
establishing his contention that caste is a social too unrecognized niche in intessaiags ee 
phenomenon peculiar to India, experts on the — the humanities and social a eeeatytical, 


subject ‘must decide. The ‘average student of collecting minds have eat body of 
sociology will note the assertion, ; and. pass on tales. ‘These ave received 
other equally dogmatic statemémts, Before he their most y philologists and 
closses the book, however, he wall register his others Ethnologists 
thanks for an elaborate examination of a topic | have folktale as an 
isla- 
ent. totalitarian western world. 
Jamaica, V rrvont — 


HO with folklore, letting it bear the stamp 
Group Process in the questionable approach. For the 
with a specialist in modern urban society, the folktale 
Lowers ELLIorTT. New 4 is passé. For the student of human society, the 
127 pp. No price in olktale should have import 
literature of social Professor Thompson speaks with authority. 
from public welfare ig Hei is the author of the six volume Motif-Index 
and has been unduly influen e of Folk-Literature, which is the standard 
- authoritarian ‘oe of i int re ization. taxonomic reference index in this field. His new ia 
C book, The Folktale, is addressed to the serious 
Social Work, student but not to the folklore specialist. It 
of the University of pes California, the door through which an inquiring mind may 
emphasizes democratic and the approach the otherwise rather forbidding mass 
community of literature in the field. Three-quarters of the 
organization methods as ‘in harmony volume is given over to the consideration of 
3 the objectives of so@i—er gy ies _ the motifs and history of the ‘most important 
function of admini he thinks, is folktales of the old and new worlds. The 
2 to provide leadership i in cq org the various “mainder of the work treats with» folklore 
groups comprising the ag it is an inherent — theories; how folktales are collected, classified — 
s of social work, not m yeh tive or other i and analyzed; and the telling of such tales as a 
facilitative techniques, (NNIStration is an : _ “living art.” In the theoretical section one misses iii 
_interactionary process by circular the most recent psychological approach. Never-— 
than hierarchical — and with theless, other: provides greater 
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of understanding of the ramifications of any further field which t 
of the folklore field for those unacquainted with book may create. m 
Superb documentation and appendices of 


reference works provide the clues to a oo 


- Dayton City Planning Board: Day- 

Ohio, Jan., 1946. Pp. 7 73 and appendix. deductions and partly from empirical materials, 


(Mimeographed) that annexation is essential to Dayton’s welfare, 


‘ hm This is a study of the arguments for and >, study contains interesting comparative cata 


against a annexation of of adjacent lands to the “cit 


| 


Nore? like to correct a mistake made in the Book Review 


section of the book entitled, “New Farm Homes for Old: 


Study of in the South,” written by Rupert B. Vance 


(all and Gordon W. Biscay hg by Charles R. Hoffer, line 16, page 37%, 
should have the figure 2.35; referring to the number of millon 


| 


Dayton, Ohio. It is concluded, partly 
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